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ECAUSE there are no words to describe 

the enthralled, breathless excitement of 
your little boy or girl on hearing the music we 
(and you) have in store for them . 
Young People’s Record Club invites you to 
give your child one of these unbreakable 
Permadisc records, absolutely FREE. To you, 
as a parent, relation or friend, can go the sat- 
isfaction of making a lifelong contribution 
to some happy, lucky youngster . .”. the gift _— 
of music, good music, selected and created 


expressly for children 2-6, 7-11. 
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PARENTS’ MAGAZINE—“Many 
of us have been waiting for a 
long time for such an under- 


NEW YORK TIMES—“TheBEST 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
—‘Highly superior productions, 
done with great intelligence, music with its simple forms and vivid colors make a 


DICKSON SHEEHY 
(Teachers College and Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School)—“A 


A SUMMER DAY... . by Serge Prokofieff 
This lovely piece by the composer of ‘‘Peter and the Wolf” 
will give your cHild an excellent introduction to the music 
of the world’s outstanding composers. The gay and spirited 


delightful listening experience for children. Recorded by a 
full symphony orchestra, under the direction of Max 
Goberman at Carnegie Hall. 








RECORDS CREATED EXPRESSLY FOR CHILDREN 2 TO 6 AND 7 TO ll 


Each month the Young People’s Record 
Club’s distinguished board of musicians 
and child educators selects two musical 
subjects—one for children in the two-to- 
six age group, and one for sevens-to- 
elevens. Each selection is judged by the 
highest standards of entertainment and 
musical value. Every record brings to your 
child the complete wonder, melody, fun 
and rhythm of music that delights him 
most . . . and, above all, ic MUST help 
him to develop a natural, unspoiled taste 
for the best in music. To make doubly sure 
that these objectives are achieved, each 
selection is recorded by leading artists ex- 
clusively on Young People’s Records, and 
is pre-tested in class rooms and nursery 
schools. Thus your child is assured of 
music that is appropriate to his age... 
music that will excite and fascinate him, 
while it progressively guides him, as you 
perhaps were never guided, to ever more 
thrilling stages of musical appreciation. 

Music Your Child Can Grow With 

Never before has educational entertain- 
ment for children been created on so broad 
a level. Every record gives your child some- 
thing to DO... to play, sing and act in 
happy participation with the theme of the 
music or story. From the very first listening 
stages of rhythm and play activity, your 
child is gradually introduced to stories, 
children’s songs, instrumental and orches- 
tral selections. Folk-lore, music of out- 
standing American composers, and the en- 
chanting treasures of other lands provide an 
ever expanding series of delightful musical 
experiences. Each selection is captured with 
rare fidelity on 10-inch Permadisc unbreak- 
able plastic records, permitting the child to 
handle them without supervision. Records 
are mailed monthly in colorful jackets, 
illustrated by outstanding children’s artists. 
The reverse of the jacket provides com- 
plete lyrics, ‘stories and other instructive 
and entertaining information. Club mem- 
bers receive these wonderful records at a 
price lower than that of ordinary unbreak- 
able children’s records. 


Please Accept This Record for Your Child 

Give your child an opportunity to enjoy 
music acclaimed by thousands—including 
hundreds of nursery and primary schools, 
with a membership in the Young People’s 
Record Club. Unless you are completely 
delighted with this unique and approved 
method of developing your youngster’s 
musical tastes, you may cancel your child’s 
membership within ten days after receiv- 
ing the free record, and the first month’s 
selection. Full membership price will be 
promptly refunded, and the gift record is 
your child’s to keep, absolutely free. You 
need only return the selection of the 
month. If you do not cancel, your child 
will receive nine additional records, one 
each month, except July and August. At 
your request gift card in your name will be 
included with the first record. For the best 
in children’s music—send the coupon today! 
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TOY SYMPHONY ... by Joseph Haydn 

A universal favorite recorded at last as originally written with 
a toy trumpet, a rattle, a toy drum, a small triangle and three 
bird whistles (nightingale, cuckoo, quail). Conducted by Max 


Goberman from the original whimsical score, Three movements 
complete on one record, 
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CO Regular Annual Membership (ten records, mailed one each month for 10 months) 
plus FREE record dividend. 1 enclose $12.50 plus 6¢ postage per record—total 
$13.10 as full payment, including Federal Tax. | may cancel by returning the 
first month’s selection within 10 days of receipt and you will refund my full 
purchase price. 

[] Monthly Payment Membership. 1! hereby agree to purchase a membership (ten 
records—mailed one each month) to be billed me and payable monthly at $1.39 
plus 6¢ postage each. With the first month’s selection, include FREE record 
dividend. | may cancel without obligation by returning the first month’s selec- 
tion within 10 days of receipt. 
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A HUMANITARIAN SERVICE 
—NOT SUBVERSIVE 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I am writing with reference to the sentence, 
verdict, and decree rendered by the Attorney 
General on December 4, pronouncing the Na- 


‘tional Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 


together with other organizations, to be “sub- 
versive.” I beg to record herewith my opinion 
that the Council, and also your magazine, have 
been performing, with courage and ability, a 
great humanitarian service in these ugly dan- 
gerous times, in the interest of international 
peace and goodwill and to avert the catastrophe 
of an atomic war by our Mayors of the Palace 
against the peace-loving people of the Eastern 
hemisphere. I wish you continued success in 
your selfless work. 

Alexander N. Sack 
Forest Hills, L.I., N.Y. 


SOCIETY NOT STATIC 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

While I consider myself a conservative, I am 
of the opinion that we should let Russia alone, 
to sink or swim with its new social ideals. 

After all the Bolsheviks may have something 
on the ball. I know that feudalism was unhorsed 
by the dynamic trading class. I am also inclined 
to the opinion that our trading class ideal of 
“Everybody in Business for Himself” is not 
destined to be everlasting and perfect. 

If we learn anything from-history it is that 
human society is not static. It must change or 
decay. What course it will take is, of course, 
in the lap of history. 

Moreover it seems to me that efforts of those 
successful in any society, feudal et al., and those 
who hang on to the successful as little brothers 
of the rich, strive to preserve the status quo 
and are always going to war to save it from 
tendencies toward something new. 

I suppose I am subversive in these views but 
if this be subversive let them make the most 
of it. It seems to me that the tendency of the 
times in our country is to throw overboard our 
most precious liberties and to drive underground 
all those who only think unorthodox thoughts. 

Americans are supreme in war and in peace. 
We are good. Our only real defense is to prove 
to our own people and the civilized world that 
the American way is the best. Our statesmen 
and business leaders should keep constantly 
before them the fact that they are in competi- 
tion with Communism and bend every effort to 
improve the lot of every American. I believe 
we can do this by peaceful endeavors. 

Otto McFeely 
Oak Park, II. 


FROM CANADA 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

Your magazihe is widely read among the 
liberal element here, especially at the University 
of B.C., where I attend. The task of counter- 
acting anti-Soviet and anti-Left propaganda is, 
admittedly, a most dificult one. But we must— 
and we will—succeed. 

Your book reviews are excellent. 

Many of your authors, such as Corliss Lamont 
and Frederick Schuman, are well known, but 
some of the others are not. How about intro- 
ducing them by way of a short biography, men- 
tioning literary or political achievements, extent 
of travel, etc. The eminence of most pro-Soviet 
writers is a most important weapon if we use it. 
A book by Jerome Davis, whose Contemporary 
Socjal Movements js an outstanding work in 





the field of social and political philosophy, is 
worth a hundred by Fischer or Bullitt—but do 
the people realize that? The fact that he is 
a Ph.D., and that he has spent most of his life 
teaching and studying in the field of political 
science, is am important one. The fact that 
people make money by writing such tripe as 
I Choose Freedom or Out of the Night ‘is 
important too. If writers can make good money 
by writing or speaking along one particular 
slant, people should be cautious before believing 
them. If we can convince people that the vested 
interests back anti-Soviet publications, the 
propaganda effect of such writing will be 
greatly lessened. 

W. A. Roedde, Jr. 
Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada 


MOST IMPORTANT ARTICLE 


.To Soviet Russta Topay: 


“The Devil and Jimmy Byrnes,” in your 
December issue, is one of the most important 
articles SRT has ever published. I suggest that 
many of us write to the Hon. James F. Byrnes, 
Spartanburg, S.C., and ask what reply he has 


- to make to its serious charges. 


A flood of such letters might (1) dampen 
Byrnes’ eagérness to “get tough with Russia” 
and (2) elicit some replies which it would be 
edifying to have Professor Schuman analyze 
and psychoanalyze. 

Frederick A. Blossom 
Washington, D.C. 


NO ISSUE UNTIMELY 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

I would not be without SRT yet I am torn 
between the desire of retaining a full file and 
thereby preventing others from knowing some 
additional truths and the desire that more 
people become informed. So, with the many 
back issues purchased I do not have a single 
one on hand. I suggest to those of your readers 
who have back issues, that they pass them on 
advantageously, no matter how old. No issue 
is untimely. I would also suggest to all your 
readers that they write to the Society for the 
Prevention of World War III, 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y., for literature 
(some of which is free). I cannot imagine a 
sincere reader of SRT who will not be pro- 
foundly impressed by the article, “Who is Loyal 
to America,” by Prof. Henry Steel Commager. 
Reprints may be had for r1o¢ by writing 
Harper’s, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, 
N.Y. Finally an article that is dynamite and 
which I know will not be commented on in the 
“free press” (if it were it would rock the coun- 
try) is contained in Trends & Tides, (Editor, 
Louis Adamic, Milford, N.J.—so¢), called 
“Politics in the Pentagon and World War III.” 

Dr. Ralph R. Sackley 
Chicago, Illinois 


UNBIASED, TRUTHFUL 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 

I have just read your October issue and must 
say that it is one of the most unbiased publica- 
tions I have come across. As my brother was 
killed while helping the Yugoslav partisans fight 
typhoid (he was a doctor with the U.S. Navy) 
I can personally vouch for much of the truth 
in Rev. William Melish’s article from my 
brother’s letters. Thanks for printing such a 
fine magazine. 

Jean W. Boe 
Wheaton, Ill, ; 
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____ Review 
and Comment 


News of the indefinite adjournment of the London Con- 
ference, on Secretary Marshall’s motion, has come too late for 
a final assessment of its causes, which will have to wait until 
the next issue. The material here presented will serve to throw 
light on the reasons for the break-up, foreordained by the 
official American attitude that no American-Soviet agreement 
on Germany is possible and by already-ripened American plans 
for the splitting of Germany and Europe. 


For a New Foreign Policy 


D™ THE REPORTS FROM LONDON PICTURE THE AMERICAN, 
British and French foreign ministers in a state of outrage 
over the charges made against them by Soviet foreign minis- 
ter Molotov. But how are the Soviet leaders supposed to re- 
act to the outright provocations against the USSR taking 
place in the countries of all her wartime allies and their satel- 
lites? 
The debates in the United States Congress on the interim 
aid bill bristled with anti-Soviet statements and, together 
with the conditions attached by the House, tore away the last 


shreds of camouflage from the aid program. Official pro-. 


testations that there are no political strings attached to our 
aid to Europe were made a mockery when Acting Secretary 
of State Lovett assured the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee that the State Department had privately informed the 
French and Italian governments that American aid depended 
on shutting out the Communists. 

The strikes in France were universally played up as “So- 
viet inspired,” a charge to which John Foster Dulles gave tacit 
support in his interview with the press during his sinister visit: 
to Paris to confer with Schuman, De Gaulle and others, in 
the midst of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference, which he at- 
tended as an adviser to the American delegation. The fact is 
that the French strikes were wholly economic in nature, re- 
sulting from the spiralling prices, meagre wages, black mar- 
ket, and a desperate scarcity of food and consumers goods. 
It is common knowledge that the American loan to France 
last summer was conditioned on the expulsion of the Com- 
munists from the French Government and American pressure 
helped to bring to power the reactionary Schuman govern- 
ment, stooging for De Gaulle, whose refusal to take any ade- 
quate measures to satisfy the workers’ desperate rieeds was di- 
rectly responsible for the strikes, broken by a French version 
of the Taft-Hartley law and the calling out of troops. 

In an effort to bolster up the myth that the Soviet Union 
was responsible for their internal disorders, the French Gov- 
ernment deported a group of Soviet citizens from France 
and, after raiding and taking over a Soviet repatriation camp, 
expelled the Soviet Repatriation Mission for alleged subver- 
sive activities. 

When, in retaliation, the USSR expelled the French Re- 
patriation Mission in Moscow, one of its members, Col. Ray- 
mond Maquie, accused his own government of bad faith. He 
said the French charges that there were still thousands of 
Frenchmen to whom the USSR had refused repatriation were 
completely unfounded, and that the Soviet Government had 
assisted the mission in every possible way. 
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In Italy, too, the disorders resulting from policies of the 
Rightist American-backed government are laid to alleged So. 
viet interference. 

On the eve of the withdrawal of American troops from 
Italy under the terms of the peace treaty, President Truman 
issued the extraordinary statement that “If . . . it becomes 
apparent that the freedom and independence of Italy . . . are 
being threatened directly or indirectly, the United States . . 
will be obliged to consider what measures would be appro. 
priate for the maintenante of peace and security.” 

How must such a statement to a former enemy sound to 
the ears of a former ally, in the context of the present world 
situation? ; 

Over against all these negative factors on the world scene, 
there are many encouraging signs to be noted. Growing num- 
bers of the American people are becoming aroused to the 
dangers of our present foreign policy, and are demanding a 
change. Daily the movement for a third party under the 
leadership of Henry A. Wallace is gaining momentum. 

While in America the fantastic cry goes up to embargo 
all trade with the Soviet Union, despite the fact that it brings 
us chrome and manganese ore indispensable to our industry, 
it is announced in London that agreement has been reached 
“in a friendly atmosphere” on a new Anglo-Soviet trade 
agreement which will ease Britain’s food shortages and fill 
Soviet needs for industrial equipment. 


Molotov’s Proposals on Germany 


W: ARE INDEBTED TO THE Newsletter OF THE NATIONAL 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship for the follow- 
ing analysis of Soviet proposals at London: 

Despite the pessimism of the American press . . . depicting the 
Soviet attitude at the London Conference . . . as “unyielding” and 
“obstructive,” it was the Soviet Union which submitted to the Coun- 
cil, on December 8, 1947, a set of concrete proposals relating to 
the economic questions of Germany. By suggesting that the For- 
eign Ministers take “equally both the British proposals and the 
proposals of the Soviet delegation as working papers,” Molotov 
made it clear that the Soviet Union was sincerely desirous to come 
to a working agreement with the other Allied powers. 

Mr. Molotov stressed the urgency for the re-establishment of 
the great-power unity and cooperation that served so well to 
defeat the common enemy and which, if resurrected, will pro- 
mote the establishment of a democratic peace not only for Europe 
but for the entire world. The leitmotif in both the Soviet proposals 
and in Mr. Molotov’s clear and logical accompanying statement 
is the contention that the Potsdam Agreement must remain the 
basis for any settlement of the German problem. 

The Potsdam Agreement states clearly: “During the period of 
occupation, Germany shall be treated as a single economic unit.” 
Where is that “single economic unit” today? The British and 
American authorities have split the Western part of Germany 
from the rest of Germany and from Berlin by establishing Bi- 
zonia, the economically merged British-American occupation zones. 
The Soviet proposal asks the Council that “the agreement concern- 
ing the economic unification of the British and American zones 

. shall be deemed null and void as contravening the economic 
unity of Germany.” 

The Potsdam Agreement foresaw the eventual restoration of 
Germany as a single independent state. However, before such a 
restoration could take place the Agreement clearly defined that 
Germany through joint Allied efforts, must first develop on demo- 
cratic foundations and must be deprived of the possibilty of renew- 
ing the policy of aggressive German imperialism. In his state- 
ment Mr. Molotov put it aptly when he said: “The fundamental 
significance of the Potsdam Agreement lies in the very fact that 
it provides the states controlling Germany with a common basis 
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for joint work aimed at the rehabilitation of Germany as a 
peace-loving and democratic state. The Soviet Union continues 
to regard that political basis as a correct one and can not agree 
to its revision.” Since the Potsdam Agreement was based on the 
decisions reached at Yalta between the late President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Stalin and the then British Prime Minister Churchill, 
the argument, heard often, that a unified Germany is being pro- 
moted now by the Soviet Union as propaganda against the West, 
obviously does not make sense. 

Today Britain and the United States have departed from those 
principles laid down by the heads of their governments at Yalta 
and Potsdam. By creating Bizonia, the Briitsh and American Allies 
not only violated the Potsdam Agreement, they have, in fact, 
caused a division of Germany. 

The danger of such a split is twofold: one is economic and the 
other political. The division of Germany acts as a brake to eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of Germany as well as of the whole of Eu- 
rope; politically it will.make Western Germany completely de- 
pendent on the United States and Great Britain. And if the West- 
ern Allies go through with their expressed idea to establish a sepa- 
rate German government in this Western rump-Germany, where 
they also intend to rebuild the heavy industries of the Ruhr region, 
a potential danger spot for the peace of Europe will have been 
re-created since such a “German state” cannot but become the 
pawn of present-day Anglo-American power politics. 

The Soviet proposals also deal precisely with every aspect of 
German economic life to be administered by German central 
agencies under the control and direction of “the appropriate quad- 
ripartite agencies of the Allied control authority.” As to the 
Ruhr, the Soviet document proposes that it “shall be placed under 
the joint control of the United Kingdom, France, the United States 
of America and the USSR.” 

Since reparations play .an important part in any discussion on 
German economic questions it is proposed that the Council decide 
on the total volume after the assessment of other countries’ claims 
and that the Germans be given twenty years to pay. The Soviet 
Union herself asks the Council to fix her claim at ten billion dol- 
lars, this amount to include Poland’s claim which shall be satisfied 
by the Soviet Union. The three principal sources for the payment 
of reparations as laid down in the Soviet proposals and based on 
the Potsdam Agreement are: removal of German industrial equip- 
ment “not necessary for German peacetime production,” annual 
deliveries from current German production and German assets 
abroad. 

On the whole, Mr. Molotov’s statement and the Soviet proposals 
constitute a positive step forward to the final goal: to establish a 
democratic peace for the world by settling the German problem 
in an atmosphere of cooperation and mutual respect. 

(We shall be glad to furnish copies of the full text of Molotow’s 
proposals, attached to the Newsletter, on request.) 


The Reparations Issue 


We TWO GENTLEMEN DISAGREE, OBSERVED BritisH M.P. 
D. N. Pritt, in one of his speeches in this country, it is 
just as easy to say that Mr. Marshall says “No” as to say that 
Mr. Molotov says “No.” Mr. Molotov is considered intransi- 
geant because he insists on the reparations due his country 
for the savage destruction suffered in the war. What are we 
to say, then, of Mr. Marshall’s attitude in refusing what Mr. 
Molotov asks, and advocating cessation ‘of immediate repara- 
tions deliveries from Germany to the Soviet Union? 
_ Replying to Mr. Marshall, Mr. Molotov brought out some 
significant facts. 

The direct damage alone inflicted by the Hitlerites on the 
territory they occupied has been estimated at $128,000,000,000, 
of which the ten billion asked by the Soviet Union in repara- 
tions is a very small proportion. In the two and a half years 
since the end of the war the twenty countries entitled to 
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reparations deliveries from the Western zones of Germany 
have in all received only $33,000,000 in reparations in capital 
equipment, including the Soviet share. 

The Western Allies object to reparations from current pro- 
duction. No current reparations deliveries are being made 
from the Anglo-American zone and yet the level of industry 
there has reached only 35 per cent of the 1938 level. In the 
Soviet zone, reparations from current production have actu- 
ally served to hasten the rehabilitation of industry, which has 
reached 52 per cent of the 1938 level, at the same time meet- 
ing the needs of the German people more fully than do the 
Western zones. 

Mr. Molotov makes the reasonable proposal that production 
in the Western zones should be increased to 70 per cent or 
more of the 1938 level, of which 10 per cent could be allo 
cated.to reparations deliveries, leaving the Germans with 
60 per cent for themselves—excluding of course any restoration 
of war industry—and strengthening their economy against the 
time when reparations are fully paid. 

Mr. Molotov suggests that the present policy of retarding 
the rehabilitation of German peacetime industry in the West 
is due to fear that it would become the competitor of certain 
American, British and French industrial monopolies which 
now sell their commodities on the German market. Mean- 
time idle equipment is deteriorating. The other aspect 
stressed by Mr. Molotov is that while reparations are being 
denied the Soviet Union, enormous hidden reparations are 
accruing to the British, French and American authorities. 
Until recently coal was bought at cheap rates from the Ruhr 
and exported to other countries at enormous profit to the Brit- 
ish intermediaries. The same thing is true of timber and other 
products. (New Times, September 24, reported that the ceil- 
ing price paid by the Anglo-American Joint Export-Import 
Agency to the Ruhr mines was $5.50 a ton while accord- 
ing to official British figures, Ruhr coal was being sold 
on the world market at $10.50 a ton; and that 20,000,000 
tons were exported from the Ruhr between September 1945 
and August 1947.) 

Another form of hidden reparations referred to by Mr. 
Molotov is the buying up of coal, iron and steel, chemical and 
other enterprises from German industrialists at low prices 
by American and British bankers and industrialists. 

Furthermore, he charged, the extension of large credits to 
the German people for the importation of all kinds of com- 
modities they could produce themselves plus the “financial 
aid” to be extended under the Marshall Plan will have burden- 
some consequences for Germany, and place her economic life 
in complete dependence on America. Meanwhile her war in- 
dustries are being built up in the west for aggressive plans 
against the democratic states of Europe. 

As we go to press Secretary Marshall has denied that our 
government is. receiving hidden reparations. But it makes 
little difference whether the profits taken from Germany gc 
into government funds or simply into the pockets of one or 
another monopoly group. 





New Year’s Greetings to Our Readers 


May the New Year bring all of us new strength to devote to the 
cause of peece, to which American-Soviet friendship is the key. 

We shall try to do our part through the pages of our magazine. 
We can promise rich and rewarding material in the months ahead if 
you make it possible for us to continue. At the same time we are 
instituting new economies in printing and operation expenses. Won't 
you please add to your list the New Year's Resolution that SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY MUST GO ON! Send your contributions to us 
today, to 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 












Travesty of Americanism 


HE INCLUSION OF THE NaTIONAL CouNcIL oF AMERICAN- 

Soviet Friendship on the list of “subversive” organizations 
issued by the United States Attorney General is a shocking 
expression of the present Administration policy of regarding 
the Soviet Union as a potential if not an actual enemy. On 
no other basis could advocacy of friendship with the Soviet 
Union be held a mark of disloyalty to the United States. 

The Soviet Union is not an enemy of the United States. 
Our country is not threatened by efforts to maintain friendly 
and peaceful relations with her. It is threatened by those 
groups who pursue a policy of hostility to the Soviet Union 
which could only lead to a third World War. 

The real un-Americanism today is to be found rather in 
such actions as that of the Attorney General in issuing his 
list of “subversive” organizations which lumps a few fascist 
organizations (while omitting the most important ones) with 
a long list of anti-fascist and progressive organizations who 
demonstrated their loyalty by their wartime record and against 
whom no subversion has ever been proved. The real un- 
Americanism is to be found in the growing list of repressive, 
police state measures designed to shackle the freedom of 
speech and thought of the American people in contravention 
of their constitutional rights and the most precious demo- 
cratic traditions of our country. 

“We are American citizens who stand for good relations 
between the United States and the Soviet Union as the key 
to peace,” declared Rev. William Howard Melish, the chair- 
man of the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
in protesting the imputation of disloyalty against that organi- 
zation. “It has always been the right of American citizens 
under the Constitution to discuss and, if need be, criticize the 
foreign policy of the United States.” 


Mr. Melish addressed the following letter to the Attorney 
General: 


The Honorable Tom C. Clark 
Attorney General of the U. S. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Attorney General 

We vigorously protest your arbitrary inclusion of the name of 
our organization in the list of ‘“subversive” groups as submitted 
by you to the Loyalty Review Board and as published in the press 
on December 4, 1947. 

This unprecedented action is as shocking an usurpation of 
judicial powers as it is a denial of the due process of law. Our 
organization was not served with any notice of investigation by 
your Department nor were we given a chance to reply to any 
imputations of disloyalty. We consider your action on a par with 
the unconstitutional actions of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

We demand that you serve us with a bill of particulars upon 
which you base your conclusion concerning our organization. W2 
demand a public hearing to refute the unfounded charges and 
are reserving our right to test in the courts your authority to 
defame our organization. 

We insist that it is our right to work for American-Soviet 
friendship, so essential to the preservation of the peace of America, 
without being hampered by unwarranted public accucations. 

Respectfully yours, 
The National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship 
(signed) William Howard Melish 
National Chairman 


We are confident that the supporters of our magazine, 
which, like the National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship is dedicated to the promotion of understanding and 
cooperation with the Soviet Union and the prevention of war, 
will join in resisting the charge that these aims are in any way 
un-American or subversive. We urge you to write to the 
Attorney General protesting any such imputation and sup- 
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porting the demands of the Council for a public hearing on 
these unfounded charges. 


The Soviet Currency Decree 


AS WE GO TO PRESS A NEW SOVIET DECREE HAS ANNOUNCED 
the currency reform, the abolition of rationing of food. 
stuffs and industrial goods and the unification of prices. 

Briefly the decree calls for the issuance of new money, to 
be exchanged as follows: Cash on hand, ten old rubles for 
one new one. Deposits in banks, up to 3,000 rubles, will be 
exchanged ruble for ruble; after the first 3,000 and up to 
10,000, to be revalued at three old rubles for two new ones; 
deposits over 10,000, at the rate of two rubles of old money 
to one ruble of new money. Holders of state bonds will receive 
new ones at the rate of three rubles of the old issue to one 
ruble of the new. The 1938 bond will be exchanged at the 
rate of five to one. The recent 1947 bond is not subject to 
conversion, retaining its face value. 

The decree explains that several factors necessitated the 
currency reform. As in all countries during the war, the 
tremendous war expenditures required the issuance for circv- 
lation of great amounts of money. In addition, vast amounts 
of German counterfeit money flooded the occupied areas, 
further increasing the surplus money in the country. 

Throughout the war the government managed, through 
rationing, to maintain prewar prices for rationed goods. But 
the decrease in the state and cooperative trade in consumer 
goods and the resultant increased demand led to exorbitant 
open market prices. 

The decree frankly states: “Of course, speculative elements 
made use of the existence of a great gap between state prices 
and market prices, as well as the presence of masses of false 
money, for the purpose of accumulating great amounts of 
money, aiming at profits at the expense of the population.” 

The new currency reform was therefore necessary if ration- 
ing was to be abandoned. “When the transfer to open trade 
has become the task of the day,” says the decree, “the great 
amount of money issued during the war hampers the abolition 
of the rationing system, since the surplus money in circulation 
inflates market prices, creates an increased demand for goods, 
and increases the opportunity for speculation. 

“It is also intolerable that the speculative elements who 
enriched themselves during the war, and accumulated con- 
siderable sums of money, should have an opportunity to buy 
up goods after the abolition of the rationing system.” 

Again, the decree frankly points out that the currency 
measures will mean some sacrifice but it “will hit, first and 
foremost, the speculative elements who have accumulated 
large stocks of money and are keeping it in money boxes.’ 

It is pointed out, on the other hand, that the losses of the 


. great majority of the working people will be short term. 


This is because most of them come within the category 
having 3,000 rubles in bank deposits which retain their face 
value. It is also true because the decree states that wages, 
which have increased substantially in the past year (22.7 pet 
cent in Moscow, for example), will remain the same and will, 
with the effective date of the decree, be paid in the new cur 
rency. Thus, although the currency exchange began Decem- 
ber 16, wages for the 1st half of December are paid in the 
new currency. 

Actually, wages will increase in real value as the result of the 
abolition of rationing and the unification of prices, which will 
mean a reduction in prices for many items. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The 
REAL 
ISSUES 
at 
LONDON 


An analysis of the prob- 


lems facing the Big 


Four foreign ministers 


by 
Cordon Schaffer 


London 


| Foreign Ministers’ Conference 

has opened here in London to the 
usual press orchestra prophesying inevi- 
table breakdown and insisting in advance 
that the Russians are to blame. 

At the time of writing it is impossible 
to estimate the chances of a settlement. 
There is not enough evidence to show 
whether the Western Powers want a 
settlement or whether the inspired re- 
ports that the shape of a truncated West- 
ern German State had been already 
decided, represent a determination on 
the part of the Americans and the British 
to bring to an end the last tangible sign 
of the war-time co-operation forged at 
Yalta and Potsdam. 

My own impression is that the British 
Government at least is beginning to hesi- 
tate at the implications of a permanently 
divided Germany. The talks between the 
British and the Americans on the financ- 
ing of the joint zone made it very clear 
that if the United States provide the 
dollars they are going to call the political 
tune. Mr. Bevin will have to eat his many 
times reiterated pledge not to allow the 
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V. M. Molotov, Soviet Foreign Minister, and Ernest Bevin, British Foreign Secretary 
(left), at the opening of the Big Four foreign ministers’ conference in London 


German industrialists to get back into 
the saddle. The British, too, are begin- 
ning to realize the implications of the 
policies first publicized by Herbert 
Hoover and since taken up in important 
United States circles that the first on the 
list for American aid should be Germany 
and Japan. Cheap Japanese and German 
labor and Japanese and German indus- 
tries re-equipped with American capital 
at a time when Britain’s industrial equip- 
ment is running down, would represent 
a threat to British living standards which 
Mr. Bevin would hardly dare con- 
template. 

Japan today in fact provides the proto- 
type of what the German Western State 
would be like. General MacArthur runs 
Japan for the benefit of American capital, 
without even a pretense of consultation 
with his allies. He launched plans to 
reconstruct the Japanese wool industry 
without discussions either with Australia 
or Britain, both of whom are vitally in- 
terested. He authorized Japanese whaling 
expeditions, permitting the Japanese to 
kill whales beyond the quota agreed at 
the Washington International Conference 
in 1946, in defiance of a pledge that 
nothing would be done without prior 
consultation with the interested Powers. 





GORDON SCHAFFER is assistant editor of 
the "London Reynolds News" and vice-presi- 
dent of the British-Soviet Society. He recently 
made an extensive tour of the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet occupation zone in Germany. 


Western Germany reinvigorated by 
American capital, with the German 
monopolists back in the saddle and Brit- 
ain and France pushed right out of the 
picture would provide a perfect base for 
Wall Street exploitation of Europe. 

At the moment the German people are 
so hungry and dispirited, that many of 
them would offer little resistance to the 
division of their country. The incessant 
anti-Soviet campaign, reinforced by Gen- 
eral Clay’s latest anti-Communist drive, 
have had their effects. But the Allied 
statesmen can hardly be in doubt that in 
the long run a division of Germany can 
only become effective if enforced by 
threat of arms against the German peo- 
ple. Some German spokesmen have gone 
on record in favor of a Western German 
State but the trade unions and a large 
number of the political leaders have in- 
sisted on the need to break down the 
zonal barriers. Inevitably, if Germany 
were to be divided, the demand for a 
united country would grow more and 
more insistent, and German nationalism, 
if it is not directed into constructive 
channels, can easily lead to new hopes of 
aggression. 

The Western Allies can hardly be 
anxious to hand to the Russians the 


moral leadership of the best elements in 


Germany. But that is what would happen 
if Britain and America insist on creating 
a Western German State. 

(Continued on page 27) 























he closing days of the UN 
General Assembly were the most 
exciting and most symbolic: the Ameri- 
can-Soviet agreement on Palestine by 
contrast with disagreement on virtually 
all other issues, showed what the UN 
could be. Above all, it showed what 
American - Soviet cooperation means. 
When these two great nations stand to- 
gether, the right side is bound to win. 
But the session as a whole illuminated 
the deadlock between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. By spotlighting 
this deadlock and even exposing its roots, 
as Ancrei Vyshinsky did so passionately, 
the crisis was clarified if not resolved. 


The Palestine decision stands 
out as a major advance, despite the 
tragic violence. between Arabs and 
Jews and doubt as to whether the UN 
commission can do the job. What hap- 
pened might be summed up as follows: 
the Soviet Union, which concluded last 
' Spring that partition was the only practi- 
cal way forward for both peoples in Pal- 
estine, leaned over backwards to remove 
any excuse from its side for a UN failure 
to reach a decision. The United States 
delegation reflected a fundamental con- 
flict in the State Department between 
those who had hoped for an Anglo- 
American alliance on the basis of the 
status quo, and those who felt that the 
Soviet Union could not be left standing 
alone in support of a plan which had 
such wide appeal within this country, 
among other nations, and within Pal- 
estine itself. 

It was instructive to follow the day-by- 
day working out of this strange situation. 
Semyon Tsarapkin, ably assisted by Prof. 
Boris Stein, developed the line established 
by Andrei Gromyko at the Special As- 
sembly last Spring. Partition was just 
and urgent, he argued, because the Brit- 
ish mandate had admittedly failed, and 
there were no signs of enough Arab- 
Jewish cooperation, as a result of the 
long years of British incitement, to war- 
rant an attempt at a bi-national state. 
The Soviet delegates heavily stressed the 
sufferings of the Jewish people; but never 
failed to emphasize that the Arab popu- 
lation would achieve national independ- 
ence as well, and that the best features 








At the UN. General Assembly 


by Our Special Correspondent 





UN RESOLUTION ON 
WAR PROPAGANDA 


“Whereas in the Charter of the United 
Nations the peoples express their determina- 
tion to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to man- 
kind, and to practice tolerance and live 
together in peace with one another as good 
neighbers; and 


“Whereas the Charter also calls for the 
promotion of universal respect for, and 
observance of, fundamental freedoms, which 
include freedom of expression, all members 
having pledged themselves in Article 56 to 
take joint and separate action for such 
observance of fundamental freedoms, 


©The General Assembly 


1, Condemns all forms of propaganda, 
in whatsoever country conducted, which is 
either designed or likely to provoke or en- 
courage any threat to the peace, breach of 
the peace, or act of aggression. 


2, Requests the government of each 
member to take appropriate steps within its 
constitutional limitations: 


*(A) To promote, by all means of pub- 
licity and propaganda available to them, 
friendly relations among nations based upon 
the purposes and principles of the Charter; 


*(B) To encourage the dissemination of 
all information designed to give expression 
to the undoubted desire of all peoples for 
peace. 


3, Directs that this resolution be com- 
municated to the forthcoming conference on 
freedom of information.” 





of bi-nationalism could be provided by 
the Joint Economic Board for the two 
new states. On this basis the Soviets pro- 
posed early British evacuation, a Security 
Council administration, the formation of 


‘ provisional councils in both states based 


on “democratic and public organiza- 
tions.” And it was the USSR which sug- 
gested that an international police force 
could be avoided if native militia were 
formed in both states under UN 
guidance. 

The original American proposals re- 
flected a desire to have Britain stay as 
long as possible, although the principle 
of partition was accepted in Herschel 
Johnson’s opening address. The Ameri- 
can idea was to offer Britain economic 
assistance in return for- delaying her 
evacuation until the middle of 1949; for 
a while, the American delegation toyed 
with an international constabulary, a sort 









of foreign legion, and the initial State 
Department emphasis was against any 
Security Council supervision at all. 


British spokesmen cleverly did 
their utmost to’ bring about a UN dead. 
lock. They said they were evacuating 
Palestine, but that they could not accept 
any decision unless satisfactory to both 
Jews and Arabs. They would not co 


operate with the UN—even for an in.’ 


terim period—unless the UN plan met 
their own specifications. This was calcu- 
lated to encourage the Arab states to 
reject any UN plan at all. It conjured up 
visions of chaos in the Holy Land which 
weighed heavily with many delegations 
and pre-disposed them against a UN 
decision, especially since the initial stages 
of the debate showed so many differences 
between the Soviet and American 
approach. 

But the British Foreign Office had 
reckoned without Soviet skill, and did 
not accurately estimate the pressures 
upon the American delegation. The So 
viet Union made a steady series of com- 
promises in the working groups of the 
over-all Assembly committee. Dates for 
Britain’s ending of the mandate were 
adjusted to come closer to the American 
desires. The role of the Security Council 
was limited to one of supervision. All 
this compelled the American delegation 
to seek new instructions from the State 
Department which faced the dilemma of 
letting the Soviet Union become the 
major backer of partition. But there wert 
other delegations ‘to be considered: 
Poland, Guatemala, Uruguay, Venezuela 
and Canada were all committed to patti- 
tion and were making an earnest effort 
to reach a workable plan. The United 
States therefore had to revise its original 
proposals, and thus American-Soviet dif 
ferences were whittled away. 


Only one threat remained in the 


‘final week of debate: that a two-thirds 


majority for partition would not be 
achieved. Thus the whole plan would 
be endangered. In fact, the recomme?- 
dation came out of the committee stage 
short of a two-thirds majority. The Arab 
bloc was able to muster up to 13 votes 
and 17 nations abstained, narrowing 
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down the number of those voting affirma- 
tively below the necessary figure of 26. 


* At this point it seemed to many that the 


State Department was playing a double 
game—advocating partition while scru- 
pulously avoiding any pressure on the 
smaller states, and thus allowing them 
to vote the plan down. For everyone 
knew that the State Department had 
easy majorities to command at will 
whenever an anti-Soviet issue was at 
stake. 

But here again, the State Department 
discovered that such maneuvers might 
boomerang. The prestige of the UN was 
at stake, and all sorts of calculations in 
terms of domestic policy also played their 
part. At one moment it, seemed that the 
Arab bloc would have 15 votes, and the 
pro-partition would get only 29, while 
Yugoslavia (the last state to vote in view 
of her alphabetical position) would be 
able to decide defeat or success. Yugo- 
slavia had previously abstained because 
her own experience as a federal state had 
convinced her that a bi-national solution 
would be preferable to partition but it 
was clear she would come through with 
a vote for partition if it were necessary 
to save the situation. If a series of smaller 
nations which usually respond to Ameri- 
can advice continued to abstain, there 
was thus a possibility that Yugoslavia 
would decide the issue. This proved too 
much, even for the State Department 
master-mind Loy Henderson’ in Wash- 
ington. After a 24-hour delay, dramat- 
ically engineered by France, a series of 
countries switched, and partition passed, 
33 to 13 with ro abstentions. _ 

Now, then, what shall we say about 
the Assembly as a whole? 


On key issues, affecting the future 
of the colonial peoples or discrimination 
against racial minorities the record is a 
bad one, and American leadership was 
invariably on the wrong side, while the 
principled stand of the USSR won con- 
siderable support. For example, South 
Africa was under pressure to submit her 
mandate over southwest Africa to the 
UN trusteeship system. A resolution to 
this effect a year ago had been ignored. 

Instead of demanding that South 
Africa’ cooperate, the United States— 
with John Foster Dulles performing—led 
a bloc of votes which virtually exoner- 
ated the Jan Smuts regime, and gave her 
another year to stall a UN _ recom- 
mendation. 

Equally, on India’s complaint against 
the treatment of her nationals in South 
Africa, the Assembly finally wound up 
by doing nothing. In this case, too, the 
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United Snates facilitated the failure to 
get a two-thirds majority for India’s com- 
plaint. As for such matters as reports 
from colonial powers on the status of 
their colonies, decisions which were made 
in committee were reversed in the Assem- 
bly, with the United States joining the 
colonial powers. 


UN action on Franco provided a 
similar disappointment. A resolution re- 
afirming last year’s decision to. recall 
heads of diplomatic missions was de- 
feated by failure to get a two-thirds vote. 
All the Assembly did was to recommend 
that the Security Council act if it could 
agree that continuation of Franco’s re- 
gime in Spain constituted a threat to 
peace and security. This is something, 
but not much. Here again, strong action 
against Franco was supported by the 
USSR but opposed by the USA. 


The Little Assembly, as origi- 
nally proposed by the United States, was 
a virtual extra-legal Security Council; it 
provided for an all-year-round Assembly 
session to take up any issue affecting 
peace and security, irrespective of 
whether the Council was already dis- 
cussing it. Obviously, the intention was 
to get round the unanimity principle, or 
veto power, governing decisions of the 
Council. 

In its final form, the Assembly is some- 
what less dangerous, and becomes more 


of a debating society. But the Slav dele- 
gations were sufficiently alarmed by the 
implications of a committee which had 
not been envisaged in the Charter at all, 
that they decided to abstain from it. 
A resolution to undermine the unanimity 
principle, evoked bitter American-Soviet 
debates. While nothing concrete came of 
it, the matter was referred to the Little 
Assembly—the new organ of the UN 
introduced for the first time at this 
session. 

Another decision with potential dyna- 
mite which got almost no attention was 
an Australian move to make greater use 
of the World Court instead of the Secu- 
rity Council. This, too, falls under the 
heading of structural changes in the UN 
which facilitate the Ango-American bloc. 
All these moves to tamper with the char- 
ter met strong Soviet opposition. 


The main business of the Assem- 
bly, as indicated in previous reports, cen- 
tered, of course, on the decision to 
endorse U.S. intervention in Greece, and 
send a commission to Korea. Both of 
these impinge directly on political battles 
raging outside the UN. The fact that the 
United States mobilized the UN on be- 
half of its own policies in Greece and 
Korea was a measure of how -far the 
United Nations was being distorted and 
deadlocked by the over-all American- 
Soviet crisis. 
(Continued on page 28) 


Jewish residents of Tel Aviv celebrated jubilantly on the streets on Nov. 2? 
as the radio brought the news of the UN vote to partition Palestine 
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An American importer 
tells the inside story on 


Doing Business 
With Russia 


by 
S. BERYL LUSH 


een seem so surprised when I tell 
them that I have done an active busi- 
ness with the Soviet Union for many years. 
They are astounded when I mention that 
not a year goes by without my visiting 
the Soviet Union at least twice and, from 
the questions they ask, I wonder that 
people in America are so uninformed 
about nearly everything connected with 
the Soviet Union. I therefore feel it a 
duty to present these facts. First then, 
I am a Capitalist. My business has been 
the purchase of cotton by-products, arts 
and handicrafts and other important 
products in the Soviet Union. I have been 
moving these products to America and 
sometimes I have lost money due to 
fluctuating markets, but mostly the busi- 
ness has been profitable. I am not inter- 
ested in communism, I do not know and 
have never met a single American com- 
munist. My interest in the business is 
strictly from the profit angle and in the 
twelve years I have been going to the 





S. BERYL LUSH is a Philadelphia businessman 
who, as he makes clear in his article, has been 
trading for many years with the Soviet Union. 





In doing business with the USSR, the 
first requisite is to make contact with the 
proper Soviet buying or selling agency. 
If you have something important you 
will probably be invited to visit the So- 
viet Union. And nearly everyone who 
comes to Moscow on business finds 
things so different from what he had 
been led to expect that he invariably 
returns as a friend and can hardly wait 
until the next invitation comes. 

On arrival in Moscow you are met by 
the State Tourist Agency. You are taken 
to a modern hotel in a first-class car and 
there you first realize how much the 

These bright, colorful pitchers are pro- 


duced at the Kiev Ceramics Factory 
and are designed by folk of the Ukraine 


Soviet Union, the question of my politi- @ 
cal or other beliefs has never come into @ 


discussion. 


Naturally the subject of the Soviet 
Union interests me. It has always inter- @ 
ested me. I have always felt, with Mr. § 


Ernest C. Ropes, (See article in Novem- 
ber issue of SRT—Ed.) that expansion of 
trade between our country and the Soviet 


Union would do more than anything § 
else to stabilize our economic relations. § 


That the trade has been limited is unfor- 


tunate because it limits our knowledge | 


and experience of one another. And | 


feel, given peace, one hundred new mil- § 


lionaires can be created in America in the 
next twenty years, by doing business with 
the Soviet Union. 
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Russian people like and admire Amer. 
cans. They cannot do enough to make 
you comfortable. The food is plentiful 
and the service cannot be excelled. An 
automobile is at your disposal day or 
night and if you are not busy you may 
go to the opera, the ballet or the cinema, 
The theater and other arts in the Soviet 
Union have almost reached human 
perfection. 

The company with which you do busi- 
ness may not meet with you until mid. 
night. Their hours are somewhat differ. 
ent from ours. It is nothing at all fora 
Soviet businessman to hold his meetings 

The diesel-electric ship Rossia, Soviet 


passenger liner shown docked at Odessa, 
sails between that port and New York 








Oldest clay toy-maker, Elizaveta Koshkina, 
69, in the village of Dymkovo, famous 
for its imaginative little clay figures 
at night. The resoluteness and determina- 
tion of the men of business that I have 
met in Moscow cannot be surpassed else- 
where in the world. Hours are meaning- 
less, and if some service may be rendered 
to the State you may be sure that the 
personal comfort will gladly be sacrificed. 
However, there is a comradeship present 
at these meetings that is too often absent 
at our business meetings in America. 
Tea and cakes are invariably served and 
over the light chatter the negotiations 
begin. The Soviet businessman never acts 
alone. There are always two or more 
executives present and no one is silent. 


Two representatives of the British-American 
Fur Corporation and a buyer from a Swiss firm 
examine pelts at the Leningrad Fur Auction 


phere is filled with good will. The Rus- 


- sians are great traders and they do not 


take offense at offers and counter-offers. 

Once the business has been completed 
and before you leave the Soviet Union, 
you are asked to a banquet, at which the 
officials of the Trading Company appear 
and many toasts are made to the continu- 
ation of this pleasant association. You 
leave Moscow feeling that you are leav- 
ing good friends and few visitors leave 
without a broad smile of friendship. 

The outstanding characteristic of So- 
viet business practice that should appeal 
to all businessmen in other countries, is 
the fact that chicanery and fraud does 
not exist in Soviet trading. The reason 
is obvious: no individual may gain by 
cheating for the State. Hence it is a 
pleasure to buy in the Soviet Union for 
you will get just what you bargained for. 
Another important factor is that trade 
connections do not depend on mixing 
socially with the people with whom you 
trade. This is good sense and good busi- 
ness. In our own country unfortunately 
too much business depends on personal 
connections. In the Soviet. Union this 
cannot exist. You do business with 
groups. You are rarely alone with one 
executive and although everyone is very 
polite, the subject of the meeting is kept 
closely covered. No one calls the other 
by his first name and familiarity is really 
uncalled for. Twelve years now have I 
dealt with the same people in Moscow 
and always the same respect. 

But from the fact that the businessmen 
keep you at arms length it must not be 
deduced that Russians do not mingle 
with Americans. The social atmosphere 
is a very pleasant one. Over the years 
I have made friends with many Russians 


Voices are rarely raised and the atmos- in Moscow and other cities and when we 


meet, the cordial renewal is heartwarin- 
ing, to say the least. The average Rus- 
sian is quick witted and .keen for appre- 
ciation. The educated Russian is really 
intelligent. To spend an evening with 
a group of Russians is stimulating. You 
get the feeling of genuineness that you 
miss with almost any other people. 

I have often been asked whether it is 
true that travel in the USSR is restricted 
and whether the foreigner is followed 


everywhere he goes. I must answer that 


I have never been restricted in my travels 
and not in one single instance have I 
detected anyone following me. Since the 
war's end I have been to Leningrad, Riga 
and Libau, as well as Moscow. I have 
traveled by plane, by train and by auto 
throughout the country and have never 
once been refused travel facilities. Most 
often of course we travel with someone 
who understands the language and in 
the big cities we use the facilities of the 
Soviet Travel Bureau. Far from being 
secretive about everything, they have 
taken me to most of their shipping ports 
and given me free access to docks and 
boats. It seems to me from my own 
experience that if you have reason to be 
at any special place or go anywhere in 
connection with your business, there is 
no hindrance of any kind. 


Very often I am ribbed about being 
a capitalist. The Russians seem to know 
as little about our system as we do of 
theirs. I kid them right back. One execu- 
tive asked me how many people I exploit. 
I was not offended. I wish there were 
some easy way by which they could learn 
more about the good things in our coun- 
try and I wish the same thing were true 
about America learning of the good 
things in the Soviet Union. Knowledge 
is what we all need, as this would assure 
the peaceful coexistence of our system 
with theirs. We both have much to 
learn from each other and the propa- 
ganda mills do not distribute true 
knowledge. 


How many people know that religious 
freedom really exists in the USSR, that 
education is universal and obligatory, 
that the sciences and the arts are making 
the most rapid strides there? How many 
people stop to think that these people 
admire us so much because they are so 
much like ourselves? That their system 
is different may be attributed to the social 
conditions under which they struggled. 
The pendulum of their revolution swung 
wide, but every day brings adjustments 
and their ultimate goal is the same as 
ours, Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Happiness. 
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‘ELECTIONS IN 
EASTERN EUROPE 


Facts and figures on the franchise in those 


much-debated countries. The first of a series. 


by Our Research Department 


ROM the Yugoslav elections .on 

Armistice Day, 1945, to the Polish 
election on January 19, 1947, ten nations 
of Eastern Europe went to their first post- 
war polls. For many countries, such as 
Albania, these were the first democratic 
elections ever held. For others, like 
Czechoslovakia, they were one more in 
a long series of successively more demo- 
cratic elections. 

Were these elections—insofar as diff- 
cult post-war conditions permitted—“free 
and unfettered” as the Big Three prom- 
ised at Yalta? “Yes,” say the govern- 
ments of the countries concerned; “Yes,” 
says the Soviet Union. “No,” says the 
State Department and the British For- 
eign Office, except possibly for Czecho- 
slovakia and Finland. Little wonder the 
man in the street is confused or that 
he uncritically accepts the view to which 
his prejudices lead him. 

We are, therefore, setting forth here 
and in future articles the actual facts and 
figures on these elections so that the fair- 
minded man or woman may draw his 
own conclusions as to just how “free” 
or how “fettered” they were. 


A Rarity Anywhere 


First of all “free and unfettered” elec- 
tions have rarely, if-ever, been held any- 
where in the world, even under the most 
auspicious conditions. Elections are 
hardly “unfettered” if a person cannot 
vote for the person or party of his own 
choice because of fear of his job, his 
church, his neighbors or his fellow- 
workers, or because his party or preferred 
candidate is prevented from running by 
legal or partisan barriers. Few govern- 
ment workers in the U.S. today, for 
example, would dare vote Socialist or 
Communist, few Catholics will vote 
against the advice of their priest, few 
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persons are willing to vote Democratic 
in Vermont or Republican in the South. 

Elections furthermore are scarcely 
“free” if there is a poll tax, as in our 
South, or a property requirement as in 
many British colonies, or a racial dis- 
qualification, as for Negroes in most of 
South Africa or for whites in Liberia. 
Nor are elections. “free and unfettered” 
if they are corrupt, if votes are sold, boxes 
stuffed, counts padded, repeaters allowed 
and graveyards dragooned to the polls. 
All this has occurred, as we well know, 
in the U.S. and in many other countries 
of the world. 

Some of these practices have unques- 
tionably occurred in Eastern Europe also, 
and he is a blind and unconvincing par- 
tisan who refuses to admit it. But equally 
blind and unconvincing are those who 
denounce all Eastern European elections 
as mere shams and refuse to see to what 
extent real democracy has penetrated 
these countries. 


Different Values 


In this country, to judge by the low 
primary votes, we are less interested in 
selecting the candidates in advance than 
we are in having two or more candidates 
to choose between at an election. The 
Eastern Europeans, on the other hand, 
may feel it is of more value to have a 
part through their trade unions in nomi- 
nating the candidate to run for office 
than to be able to choose between several 
candidates in whose selection they have 
had no choice. Nor do they feel that 
democratic aims are furthered by the 
inclusion in government of those ele- 
ments bent on destroying democracy. 

In studying Eastern European elec- 
tions, therefore, we should remember 
that 100 per cent “free and unfettered” 
elections is an ideal perhaps no country 


in the world has ever attained, and jt 
would be surprising if the newly-enfran. 
chised countries of Eastern Europe 


should each get a grade of perfect in their 


first post-war elections. Second, we must 
remember that their system of nomina. 
tions and their electoral procedures are 
often somewhat different from ours, 
Furthermore their hopes and fears, and 
desires for freedom traditionally embrace 
concepts of economic freedom more than 


political freedom. Among various politi. 


cal systems, therefore, they may be. more 
apt to support one which seems to prom. 
ise economic security as opposed to one 
which promises only freedom of politica 
choice. 

The countries in Eastern Europe fall 
into various groups as the result of their 
last elections: 


1. Yugoslavia and Albania—single slate 
Democratic Front governments. No 
opposition elected. 

Romania and Bulgaria—Governmens 
with a large Democratic Front major. 
ity, but with an opposition elected. 
Hungary, Finland and Poland—Coali- 
tion governments with a strong but 
minority communist group in the gov- 
ernment and a vigorous opposition 
outside. 

4. Czechéslovakia—a bi-national _ state 
with a bare left coalition majority. 

5. Greece—reactionary monarchy. 


In no country is there only one party, 
In Yugoslavia and Albania the National 
Liberation and the Democratic Fronts in 
clude several parties. In no country was 
an opposition forbidden to run. In Yugo 
slavia where the opposition withdrew 
and refused to run, the government mat 
special arrangements for individual oppo 
sitionists to register their. votes anywaj, 
and substantial numbers did so. 


Franchise Extended 


In every country, with the exception 
Greece (which still’ does not permit 
women to vote), the franchise was e 
panded as compared with that before the 
war. Ten million women voted for tht 
first time in history in Romania, Bul 
garia, Yugoslavia and Albania and mil 
lions more voted for the first time in any 
appreciable numbers in Hungary and 
Poland. 

Youth was given the ballot, except i 
Greece. The voting age was dropptd 
from 26 and 30 in Hungary to 18 and 
20. In Czechoslovakia from 21 and 26 t0 
18. In Yugoslavia from 21 to 18, and 
lower in the case of partisans who could 
vote irrespective of age. In Greece, how- 
ever, the nominal age of 21 was raised 
in effect to 22 by requiring the voter 1 
have reached 21 fifteen months befor 
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. Illiterates were admitted to the polls. 
Soldiers on active duty were permitted to 
vote. Secrecy of the ballot was insured. 
As a result some 20,000,000 persons voted 
who never enjoyed the franchise before 
the war. Except in Greece, the old rule 
of the semi-feudal landlords was broken 
in the countryside; the reign of the great 
industrial capitalists was shattered in the 
towns. Now the peoples of eight nations 
are free as they have never been free 
before to forge their own political future. 
Their first steps were not perfect. But 
the imperfections were slight compared 
with the degree of political and economic 
democracy they won. 

We shall examine in detail the elec- 
tions in each of the countries listed in 
future articles. In this issue we begin 
with Albania. 


ALBANIA 


i wr peasants and shepherds of Al- 


bania, who for thousands of years had 
led lives of poverty-ridden subjugation 
to the tribal chiefs and overlords, have 
finally broken with their feudal past. 
On March 15, 1946, they established the 
world’s third “People’s Republic.” 

Led by General Enver Hoxha, com- 
mander-in-chief of the guerrilla army 
and head of the Democratic Front, the 
people voted in this liberation ticket in 
the December 2, 1945, elections with a 
93 per cent vote. This was the first free 
election ever held in Albania, and the 
first in which women and youths of 18 
ever voted. Sixty per cent of the 
1,000,000-odd population registered and 
go per cent of those voted. 

Under the original Constitution cre- 
ated by Ahmed Bey Zogu’s handpicked 
convention, 54 to 59 members sat in the 
Parliament for a four year term. Of the 
18man Senate only 12 were elected. 
Albania was perhaps the only country of 
its size that thought it necessary to have 
an upper house to help govern 1,000,000 
people, 

Suffrage was limited to males of 21 
and over, but voters did not elect their 
representatives directly. Instead they 
voted for electors, and the electors chose 
the representatives. This system, which 
mikes manipulation easy and popular 
pressure difficult, was continued in Al- 
bania up to 1932. Except for Turkey, 
Albania was the last country in Europe 
to retain this archaic and undemocratic 
device, 

In 1925, Zogu decided to become king. 
T!e New International Yearbook says, 
“‘hmed Bey Zogu: President of the 
Republic” was crowned “Scanderbeg III, 
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King of the Albanians, on September 1. 
The event was preceded by -a general 
election in the summer, which lasted for 
two months, the general purpose of 
which was . . . the selection of a.group 
of legislators who would . . . pave the 
way for his kingship by amending the 
constitution.” 
Zog’s Oppression 

Scanderbeg III, who soon dropped this 
title for the simpler Zog I, launched a 
bitter campaign against his opponents. 
“Hundreds of (executions) have oc- 
curred since his coronation,” said the 
Yearbook in 1928. In November, Zog 
promulgated a new constitution, which 
dispensed with the Senate. 

The last pre-war elections, accom- 
panied by the usual unrest, were held 
November 12, 1932. In September, the 
Albanian Legation in Washington had 
had to deny that eighty anti-Zog con- 
spirators had been executed; but it was 
forced to admit that seven had been, and 
that many others had received life or 
long imprisonment terms. Zog swayed 
on an unruly throne, and four revolts in 
ten years were suppressed with blood and 
violence. 

On Good Friday, 1939, Italian troops 
landed at Durazzo and Valona. Zog fled, 
and in a few days the country was occu- 
pied. On April 12 “a hand-picked Con- 
stituent Assembly cowered at Tirana 
under Italian auspices and passed a reso- 
lution abrogating the existing constitu- 
tion and regime . . . and offering the 
Crown of Albania to King Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy.” The latter on June 
3 “presented to an Albanian delegation 
in Rome a constitutional statute elimi- 
nating the last vestiges of Albanian politi- 
cal independence.” (NIY 1939.) 

But not for long. The Italians forced 
the Albanians into their disastrous war 
with Greece in 1940-41, and were only 
saved when the Nazis came to their 
rescue. Italians and later Germans occu- 
pied Albania. But inspired by the Allied 
holding power, and particularly by the 
resistance of the Russians, the Albanian 
people in 1942 launched several guerrilla 
movements of patriots and anti-fascists. 
The British offered them aid and estab- 
lished liaison with them, but “as in 
Yugoslavia and Greece, the British 
tended to prefer the conservative (resist- 


‘ance) group until the smallness of its 


following and its collaboration with the 
enemy became manifest.” (NIY 1942.) 
Later editions of the Yearbook tre- 
corded: 
“By far the most effective resistance 
movement was the Levizje National 


Clirimtare (LNC . . . now the Demé- 
cratic Front) headed by Enver Hoxha. 
In the course of the year (1944) its 
strength was reported to have grown 
from 4,000 to 20,000. At the end of May 
it held an orderly congress: at Permet 
attended by 250 reputable delegates. It 
elected a ‘Grand Anti-fascist Council of 
National Liberation’ of 121 members. . . . 
The LNC was supported by the British 
who, however, were disturbed by and at- 
tempted to curb its ‘communist’ tenden- 
cies by aiding its principal opponent.” 

“LNC’s control of the country was so 
good and its prestige so great that there 
was no need of an Allied occupation 
army.” 

“LNC’s Albanian opposition . . . in 
the course of the year diminished to 
practical extinction.” It “included the 
Balikombetar (actually a German tool) 
and Abas Kupi and his following 
(strongly supported by the British) . . .” 
But “Abas Kupi’s opposition extended to 
military operations with German sup- 
port. Upon the collapse of LNC’s oppo- 
sition in November, the British, who had 
previously withdrawn their support from 
Abas Kupi, evacuated him and other 
prominent nationalists, to whom they 
had been committed, from the country. 

“Bishop Fan Noli of Boston (leader 
of U.S. Albanians, most influential group 
outside the country) who had previously 
favored Abas Kupi and the Zogist cause, 
publicly advocated the recognition of 
LNC.” 

By 1946 “the Government’s measures 
met with no apparent opposition, but 
seemed to be generally well received.” 
Hoxha’s government, already recognized 
by the Soviet Union, secured U.S. and 
British recognition on November 1o, 
1945- 

New Election Law 


A new electoral law was promulgated 
for the December 2 election. The suffrage 
was extended to all Albanian citizens, 
male and female, 18 and over, with no 
educational, literacy or property restric- 
tions. Soldiers were permitted and en- 
couraged to vote, and the election was 
held on a Sunday so the greatest possible 
number of people could get to the polls. 

A single-member district system, such 
as we have in the U.S., was in general 
use with one delegate assigned for every 
12,000 inhabitants. Article 4 of the-elec- 
toral law specified: “It is strictly forbid- 
den for the Government Authorities to 
use, during the period of elections, any 
sort of threat or constraint (force) on the 
electors in connection with the exercise 
of the right of voting.” Provision was 
made for the nomination either by group 
list or as independent “special -candi- 
dates” upon a petition with 20 signatures. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Reading across: Sun bathing at a chil- 
dren's camp; a doctor on duty sees 
that they don't get too much of 
it @ Children in Soviet camps and 
institutions are given small chores to 
let them experience the satisfaction of 
work accomplished. These boys are 
chopping wood for their camp kitchen 
@ Youngsters in a children's home in 
Moscow making their beds @ Children 
tending a vegetable garden 


N 1943, in the midst of the war, an 

Academy of Pedagogical Sciences was 
established in the RSFSR as a research 
institution bringing together the lead- 
ing scientists in the field of education. 

During my visit to Moscow in the 
fall of 1945, immediately after. the end 
of the war, the first postwar conference 
of the Academy was held. This confer- 
ence attracted wide interest among So- 
viet teachers, since it was the first op- 
portunity to sum up the experiences of 
the important changes that had been 
instituted in the war years. These changes 
included the separation of the sexes in 
the lower schools; lowering the age of 
entering school from eight. to seven; the 
institution of the “Maturity Examina- 
tions” on graduation, to test the knowl- 
edge gained throughout the entire ten 
grades, and revision of the plan of work 
and curricula of the schools. 

About goo people took part in the ses- 
sions. While the Academy is an institu- 
tion belonging to the RSFSR, repre- 
sentatives of the other Soviet Republics 
were present, as well as guests from 
Bulgaria, Po!and, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia. 

The Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
has three main divisions—Pedagogy, 
Methodology, Psychology, and had at the 
time of my visit already established six 
Institutes: On the Theory and History 
of Pedagogy; Educational Technique 
and Methods; Psychology; Defectology; 
Social Hygiene and Children’s Toys. 
There were already 750 scientific workers 
on the staff of the Academy and its Insti- 
tutes, and about 400 non-staff collabora- 
tors. Twenty-six schools and one normal 
school were already serving as experi- 
mental bases for the work of the Acad- 
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Soviet 


emy. Also under its jurisdiction were a 
library, pedagogical museum, laboratory 
and the Central House for the Art Train- 
ing of Children, where methods of test- 
ing, encouraging and training children’s 
creative talents were developed and 
shared with the rest of the country. 

Of the work of the Institute on the 
History of. Russian Pedagogy, V. P. 
Potemkin, President of the Academy, 
said in his report to the conference: 

“In its scientific work, the Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences draws on the rich 
material bequeathed to us by the classic 
representatives of Russian pedagogy— 
Hertzen, Belinsky, Chernyshevsky, Do- 
broliubov, Pirogov, Leo Tolstoy, Ushin- 
sky. From this legacy the Academy is 
assaying those special qualities which 
always characterized the. best Russian 
pedagogical thinking, qualities of origin- 
ality, integrity, closeness to the people, 
wide humanism, unwavering faith in sci- 
ence, a deep love of country, sensitive 
concern for the individual personality of 
the child, and a democratic world view. 
The Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
devotedly cherishes this golden fund of 
Russian pedagogy, assiduously studies 
its content, and makes use of it in seeking 
solutions for the all-important problems 
of educating and bringing up our youth. 
We are engaged in. making this legacy 
available to all who work in our educa- 
tional system.” 


The Academy is also concerned with 


the history of educational thought among 
the non-Russian peoples of the USSR, 
among the Slavic peoples, and in both the 
Western and Eastern world and, as well, 
with the newest developments in peda- 
gogical practice and theory in Europe 
and America. 


Teachers Diseus 


A mass of material has already been 
gathered by the Academy, not alone on 
methods of classroom teaching and text. 
books, but on problems of political, mor- 
al, aesthetic and physical training, on ex- 
tra-curricular activities, on child delin. 
quency and its causes, on school hygiene, 
on the question of fatigue in children, 
on practical problems of school building, 
and so on. 

Along with its Institute of Psychology, 
devoted to the psychological foundations 
of the teaching and training of children, 
special importance is attached to the 
Academy’s Institute of Defectology 
where are worked out the most mod- 
ern methods of educating and training 
children retarded or handicapped in 
some way by nature, or who had lost 
their sight, hearing or speech as a result 
of German savagery. The work of the 
Institute is tied in very closely with the 
work of the regular school system. Its 
findings are made available, and its staff 
members hold regular consultations with 
teachers, 

Members of the Academy had during 
the preceding year given some 1,000 
lectures to teachers’ conferences in Mos 
cow and other places, and sent repre- 
sentatives to different sections of the 
country to hold conferences and help with 
their local problems. Results of the work 
were widely published. An eight-volume 
Pedagogical Encyclopedia was in prepa 
ration, and a Children’s Encyclopedia 
was projected. There was particular in- 
terest at the time I was there in the 
new magazine “The School and the Fam- 
ily,” which was to be issued monthly, 
with a circulation of 50,000 as a starter. 
The Academy also published a monthly 
“Soviet Pedagogy” and a bulletin. 
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In concluding his opening report, Po- 
temkin said: 

“The times in which we live have 
pushed forward the problems of educat- 
ing and training the new generation into 
first place. We are entering upon a pe- 
riod of peaceful development. But de- 
caying remnants of fascism still poison 
the air. Humanity must bring up its 
youth under conditions that will guaran- 
tee immunity against contagion. We 


# must train in them the qualities of fight- 


ers for peace, freedom, democracy, cul- 
ture.” 


I. A. Kairov, Vice President of the 


Academy, addressing the conference on 
current problems of pedagogical science, 
dealt with the attitude of Soviet peda- 
gogy to problems of heredity, environ- 
ment and training. 

“Recognizing the capacity of human 
nature for change and growth,” he de- 
clared, “dialectical materialism does not 
deny the importance of heredity, but its 
role in determining human character is, 
from the point of view of the dialectical 
materialist, limited. We cannot therefore 
consider the child as a clean slate on 


which nothing is written and on which, 


you may write anything you wish. In 
order that heredity or innate possibilities 
of development should be realized, proper 
conditions are necessary and of these, 
Proper conditions of education are the 
most decisive, 


“Under Soviet conditions, where the 
government directs all aspects of social 
life, where there are no antagonistic 
classes, for the first time in history there 
's a possibility of harmonizing the in- 
fluence of family, school and the broader 
social environment. Developing on these 
new social foundations, the school in the 
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Soviet Union has become the truly de- 
cisive force. This determines the atti- 
tude of Soviet pedagogy as to the role of 
education. Education of course is not 
omnipotent, but it can have great power 
if it is used wisely and correctly.” 

The .day I visited the conference 
briefly, the subject under discussion was 
“Vospitanie Trudoliubiya” (Training in 
Love of Work). Academician I. F. Svad- 
kovsky was reporting when I entered. 
I did not hear his whole report, but what 
I heard was along these lines, recon- 
structed from my notebook. 

One important thing to guard against 
in giving children work to go is over- 
strain. For if the children become over- 
fatigued, naturally they will not enjoy 
their work. It must also be remembered 
that work that seems useless becomes tor- 
ture. There must be satisfaction in the 
work one does. For the smallest children, 
the results must be immediate, for the 
older children, results may be a little far- 
ther off, but it is absolutely essential that 
the child himself fully understands the 
purpose of what he is doing. Thus, the 
aim must be both understandable and at- 
tainable. As soon as one task is fully 
mastered, the child must go on to others. 
This same principle, of course, also ap- 
plies to workers in factories. In wartime 
it was possible for the workers to keep 
doing one single monotonous process 
because in the war the aim of what they 
were doing was so clear to them. But 
without the spur of wartime needs, work- 
ers cannot be expected to work well in- 
definitely at one monotonous task; it is 
important to introduce variety into their 
work. 


Thus, the doer must: have a sense of 
completing a job, and the task must have 


foreseeable results. It is also important 
that there should be a combination of 
physical and mental work, so that some 
creative interest should always be intro- 
duced over and above pure physical la-. 
bor. Even in vacation time, some element 
of work should be introduced. During 
the summer holidays children that go to 
camps should have a certain amount of 
productive work in the fields to do. 

We have learned, Academician Svad- 
kovsky declared, that the productive 
worker must be organized, that being 
part of a group with common interests 
adds new incentives. The same thing is 
true of children. Children will work 
better in a collective. But the group 
must not be too large. It must be small 
enough so that the child can be fully 
aware of his own contribution and have 
a sense of accomplishment. Success is 
the best instructor of all. It is very im- 
portant in all cases that the teacher 
should know how to do things expertly 
himself, and be able not only to tell the 
child how to do things, but to do them 
himself. This is also true of parents. 
Parents should know how to perform 
well whatever task they ask their chil- 
dren to do and show by example how it 
should be done. The teacher must be a 
good organizer—he must work out in 
advance just what the task is, what are 
its aims, who is to perform it; in other 
words, have a plan for its realization. 

As to the relation of work to play, 
little children of course want to play 
and must play, and this should not be 
interfered with—only directed. Nature 
itself constantly attracts children to play 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The Soviet cooperatives have extended their services to the cities. This is the 
fruit department of a new store of the Ukrainian Union of Cooperative Societies 


A SPECIAL commission set up by the 
Supreme Soviet to work out new legis- 
lation is examining the best form for a 
law of habeas corpus in the USSR. 

. 

MORE THAN 900,000 new houses 
accommodating some four million collec- 
tive farmers have been built in the areas 
of the RSFSR which were under German 
occupation. Hundreds of thousands of 
new homes are going up in all the other 
devastated areas. 

* 

IN CELEBRATION of the 25th an- 
niversary of the withdrawal of Japanese 
forces from the Soviet Far East after 
World War I, the Soviet press notes that 


Below, left: Cotton of the new harvest 


between 1940 and 1945 the industrial out- 
put of Konysomolsk and Khabarovsk had 
quadrupled. In the Soviet Far East as 
a whole coal output is eleven times what 
it was twenty-five years ago, the output 
of the Pacific fisheries fifteen times great- 
er, and the grain crop has doubled. 
* 

THE STALINGRAD Tractor Plant, 
which was reduced to ruins by the battle 
of Stalingrad (20,000 carloads of scrap 
were removed), has now reached the pre- 
war level of 200 tractors a day. 

* 

IN THE FIRST nine months of 1947 
industry fulfilled its program for that 
period by 103 per cent indicating that the 


at the delivery depot in Leninsk District, 


Uzbekistan. Right: New hardware store in Moscow belonging to the industrial cooperatives 





Right: Building a new tractor p 
Above, left: A new plant in Chelya 





Above, left: Videotelephone, designed 
other end of the phone. Right: "Pobed 


Recent So 


four per cent under fulfillment of the 
year’s plan in 1946 would be made good 
by the first of this year. In the last quar- 
ter, production was up 25 per cent over 
the same period the year before. 
e 
THE GROSS grain crop in the USSR | 
in 1947 was 58 per cent above 1946, | 
when there was a very severe drouth. 
®@ : 
NEW SOCIAL security measures have 
been instituted for Soviet coal minefs, 
who will, among other benefits, receive 
100 per cent of their pay during illness, 
and retirement pensions at the age of 50 
instead of 55 as previously. If the miner 
wishes to continue working after 50 he 
will receive both regular pay and per 





ssia, scheduled for. operation this year 
produces its first coal-mining machinery. 


sion Institute, shows you the party on the 
of the Molotoy Automobile Plant, in Gorky 


levelopments 


sion. Miners with twenty-five years of 
service will receive a house and garden 


on retirement. More coal is now being . 


produced than before the war. 
. 

IN RECENT months the Dnieper 
Dam, the big Zaporozhye Steel Works, 
the Nikopol Steel Rolling Works, and 
the Voronezh Synthetic Rubber Factory 
have all been put back into production. 

* 

CORRESPONDENTS report from 
Moscow that eating is better this winter 
than at any time since before the war, 
with prices lower and staples more plenti- 
tul. There have been periodic reports 
of reductions in food prices. Recently 
meat was reduced between 7 and 14 


Shalva Purtskhavandize, a miner in Georgia and a member of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, who last year completed his individual ten-month plan in five months 


per cent; meat products 28 per cent; 
eggs, 11 to 14 per cent; fish and fish 
products, 5 to 16 per cent; dried fruits, 
7 to 17 per cent. Food industry output 
in the last quarter of 1947 was expected 
to exceed the previous year’s for the same 
period by 39 per cent. 
Correspondents also report greater 
abundance and lowered prices on con- 
sumer goeds. Toys for the holiday trade 
were 50 per cent lower in price than a 
year ago. Quantities of goods sold in 
the first half of 1947 were 25 per cent 
above the preceding year. Goods in the 
shops include electrical equipment (even 
an electric samovar), transparent rain- 
coats, meat grinders, plastics, aluminum 


ware, phonographs, bicycles. Production 
of aluminum and brass household uten- 
sils has already surpassed pre-war levels. 
Of course there are runs on the stores! 

Universal decreases in living costs are 
reflected in the new decree which has 
cut in half benefits to mothers for the 
care of their children without reducing 
the amount of goods available to them. 

* 

ALL RATIONING to be abolished in 
in the USSR by year’s end. Prices to be 
further reduced, Soviet currency to be 
consolidated, new food stores opened. 

sisi 

A HUGE DAM is going up on the 

(Continued on page 27) 


Below, left: A building exhibit in Moscow shows housing development in various parts 
of the USSR. Right: A new hotel in Makhach-Kala, Daghestan Autonomous Republic 














The Alternative 
to World War Ill 


by 


KONNI ZILLIACUS 


] AM proud to be speaking to you to- 
night as a substitute for that great 
Christian and great champion of world 
peace, the Dean of Canterbury, whose 
illness we all deplore. 

Although I am a Labor Member of 
Parliament and have been a member of 
the Labor Party for 28 years, I am no 
more typical of official opinion in the 
Labor Party than Dr. Hewlett Johnson is 
typical of official opinion in the Anglican 
Church of which he is such a distin- 
guished servant. We are both living 
witnesses to the reality of the belief in 
liberty in Old England. The belief in 
liberty of opinion and the rights of dis- 
sident minorities permeates our pub- 
lic life and is cherished by political par- 
ties as well as by religious organizations. 
We even go so far in our belief in liberty 
as to respect the freedom of government 
employees and film stars to hold political 
opinions. The National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship is also a 
living witness to the reality of the belief 
in freedom in the United States, and I 
am proud and grateful to be addressing 
you under their auspices. 

It is queer to come over here to the 
United States and to find the same fear of 
war that I found in eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union in September and Oc- 
tober, in a one month’s visit to Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, and the 
USSR. We eight Labor Members of Par- 
liament who paid this extended visit cov- 
ered seven thousand miles in our travels 
and saw everyone we wanted from Stalin, 
Molotov and Marshal Tito, through Presi- 
dents, Prime Ministers, Foreign Minis- 
ters, Ministers of Trade and Industry, 
national planners, Trade Union and Co- 
operative leaders, to the worker in his 
factory, the peasant on his farm and lit- 
erally the man on the street. We were 
treated as friends and had long, frank 
and off-the-record talks. And, of course, 
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we also contacted newspaper men and 
diplomats of western countries in the 
capitals we visited. 

We talked for two hours with Stalin 
and three hours with Molotov. What 
they told us confirmed the impression 
we had gathered from all our talks and 
contacts during our visit. They spoke 
with unmistakable sincerity of their 
country’s need of peace and desire for 
peace to make good the terrible ravages 
of the war and to lay the foundations for 
a better life for the sorely tried peoples 
of the Soviet Union. Stalin said he 
wanted economic and political coopera- 
tion with all countries beginning with 
the United States and Great Britain. He 
said experience had proved that such co- 
operation was perfectly possible on mu- 
tually advantageous terms between coun- 
tries with different economic and social 
systems. 

It was our unanimous opinion that the 
governments and peoples of the Soviet 
Union and eastern Europe want peace 
and need peace at least as badly as the 
government and people of our own coun- 
try and of the United States. They were 
just as much worried about all the war 
talk as our people in Britain and, as I 
gather, people are in this country. But 
of course they see things the other way 
around: in eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union, Uncle Sam appears as the “heavy” 
on the world stage, making war medicine 
and dancing war dances. 

I wish I could convey to you the eerie 
nightmare feeling that I have at finding 
this universal fear of war and desire for 
peace. Coupled with these is the pro- 
found apprehension in the east that the 
United States is bent on aggression, and 
over here that the Soviet Union wishes 
to embark on a career of conquest. Both 
must be dispelled. 

The real issue is whether the old par- 
liameritary democracies in the west, with 


a largely capitalist social basis, can live 
in the same world with the new revolu- 
tionary democracies of the east, which 
have a socialist economic basis and a po- 
litical structure differing from ours. 

Quite apart from the merits of the 
case in the matter of the differences be- 
tween east and west, we in Britain and 
you, in the United States have to settle 
the immediate issue of whether we be- 
lieve we should settle those differences on 
the basis of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, or whether we should abandon 
the Charter and relapse into power poli- 
tics. 

The United Nations Charter is based 
on the fundamental principle that the 
great powers who are permanent mem- 
bers of its Security Council should settle 
all their differences by pacific means, and 
should never use force or the threat of 
force in their mutual relations. That 


This, or... 


- fundamental principle can be expressed 


as meaning that the great powers must 
always appease each other and must 
never fight each other. I use the term 
appease in the true sense as defined in 
the Oxford dictionary, namely, “to bring ° 
to peace, pacify, quiet or settle strife or 
disorder, or to bring to peace, calm, or 
quiet persons at strife or in disorder.” 
Mutual and reciprocal appeasement as 
prescribed by the United Nations Char- 
ter does not mean one side always giv- 
ing way to the demands of the other. 
It does not exclude disagreements nor 
even deadlock arising out of disagree- 
ments. But it does rule out force or the 
threat of force as a means of breaking 
deadlocks and reaching agreement. 
Power politics, on the other hand, 
means the use of war as an instrument 
of national policy, or what amounts to 
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the same thing, namely, the use of war 
to defend your own view of your rights 
and interests in conflicts with rival views. 
Not the rule of law but ordeal by battle 
is the final judge. Disputes are not dis- 
cussed on their merits but treated as trials 
of strength and issues of prestige. 

Power politics means that each state 
wishes to be stronger than any possible 
rival in order to impose its view of its 
rights in any dispute. That means that 
all states engage in an arms race. The 
mental and material strain of an arms 
race engenders fatalism, belief in the in- 
evitability of war and leads finally to a 
so-called “preveritive” war. Power poli- 
tics always has ended in war and always 
will end in war. It leads to war even 
where no state wants to attack but all are 
too instant and urgent in self defense, 
meaning thereby the defense of their 
own view of their rights and of their 
prestige. 

All this is old stuff to us in Europe. 
This is the curse from which we have 
suffered for centuries and that first the 


... this? 


League of Nations and then the United 
Nations -was intended to abolish. It really 
is fantastic to hear power politics, the 
use of the mailed fist as the final argu- 
ment, advocated today as the way to 
maintain peace. It is still more hair- 
raising to witness the attempts to mix 
power politics with the United Nations 
Charter, for the two are mutually 
exclusive. 

I believe that the United Nations 
Charter is right and that we should stick 
to it as the only alternative to a third 
world war. There are many in Britain 
and the United States who think I am 
wrong and who agree with the policy 
first outlined by Mr. Churchill at Fulton 
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and which he claims has since been 
adopted by President Truman and by 
the Labor Government. 

But let those who do take this view 
realize first that the “be-tough-with- 
Russia” policy is incompatible with the 
United Nations Charter. Second, that it 
means a return to power politics and 
splitting the world, in preparation for 
the third world war. Third, American 
public opinion should really be quite 
clear about the fact that Mr. Churchill 
does not speak for the British people and 
cannot deliver the goods, when he offers 
Britain as an ally if the United States 
lands herself in a war through overdoing 
the “be-tough-with-Russia” policy. When 
Mr. Churchill, in a recent broadcast, 
announced that Britain would always be 
at the side of the United States in what 
he described as a fight for freedom, 
meaning thereby the support of military 
dictatorship in Turkey and of the Royal- 
ist reactionary side of a civil war in 
Greece, he was strictly in the position 
of an undischarged bankrupt offering to 
float a loan for a pal. Mr. Churchill’s pals 
in this country would be wise not to bank 
on cashing in on his offer, for the 
workers of Britain will not be cannon 
fodder for the Conservative Party that 
they rejected and threw out in the gen- 
eral election. There is universal affection 
and admiration for Mr. Churchill as a 
grand old warrior who played an immor- 
tal part in the second world war, and 
who is today the greatest living Parlia- 
mentarian. But he really has no authority 
to offer the blood of the British people 
in a loving cup wafted across the Atlantic 
on the silver platter of his eloquence. 

Mr. Will Lawther, President of the 
powerful National Union of Mine 
Workers, spoke with far more authority 
for the British workers, without- whom 
our country cannot fight a war, when he 
declared in a public speech to the miners 
of Durham that the British workers 
would under no circumstances or under 
any government fight for American capi- 
talism against the workers of Europe and 
the workers of the Soviet Union. That is 
much closer to the view held by a deci- 
sively large part of the British peope. 
In the conscription debate in the House 





KONNI ZILLIACUS, M.P., flew to Amecsica 
to take over some of the Vean of Cante-bury's 
engagements when the latter became ill. This 
is the speech he delivered at the Novembe- 
16 anniversary dinner held by th> National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship in New 
York City. Mr. Zilliacus’ book "Mirror of the 
Past: A History of Secret Diplomacy," was 
published in this country last year. His latest 
book “Mirror of the Present,” has just baen 
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of Commons, Mr. Seymour Cocks, the 
Chairman of the Foreign Affairs group 
of the Parliamentary Labor Party and a 
highly respected middle-of-the-road mem- 
ber of the Labor Party of long standing, 
also said that the workers of Britain 
would not fight under any government, 
whether Conservative, Coalition, or 
Labor, in support of what was being 
done today in Greece and Turkey. The 
miners in his constituency, he said, would 
not dig coal nor would their wives and 
daughters go into munitions factories for 
any such cause. 

I believe we eight labor MPs who went 
to Eastern Europe were right, and ex- 
pressed the view of a great many labor 
folk, when we said the following in a 
press statement issued in Yugoslavia. 


In view of the undercurrent of anxiety 
and apprehension that we have found 
throughout eastern Europe as to the dan- 
ger of another world war, we want to 
stress strongly that the Labor Govern- 
ment, the Labor Party, the trade unions, 
the great cooperative movement and the 
overwhelming mass of the British people 
are resolved that there shall not be an- 
other war. We are still bleeding and ex- 
hausted from the wsends of the last war. 
Our minds are full of the horror of that 
long and grim struggle and we know that 
whoever else won, our country would be 
sure to lose in a third world war. We 
know, too, that we should have no chance 
of staying neutral if war broke out, but 
that -we can play a decisive part in so re- 
shaping international relations that the 
present tension between the great powers 
disappears and there will be no war. We 
know, and distinguished Americans like 
Henry Wallace have told us we are right, 
that the calculations of the be-tough- 
with-Russia school in the United States 
are based on the assumption that they 
would have Britain as an ally and. would 
be upset if we made it clear that we 
have no intention of fighting in any cir- 
cumstances except a direct attack on our 
own territory, including that of the do- 
minions and colonies which are not 
threatened by any power today. We re- 
gard certain tendencies in the United 
States with disquiet, but we believe that 
American democracy can act as a check 
and correct it, for most of the Ameri- 
can people share our longing for peace. 


Since then General Eisenhower has 
emphatically expressed the view that no 
people today are prepared to go to war. 
That I believe to be true. It means we 
have time to make peace. 

We all in Europe welcome the construc- 
live purpose that is behind the Marshall 
Plan, and recognize how decisive and 
fundamental is the importance of the 
American people’s abandanment of isola- 
tion and their belief that the United 
States must play a great part in freeing 
mankind from the curse of war. We wel- 
come this development and we need all 
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the help we can get from you. I know, 
too, that it is proverbially not polite to 
pass remarks on the bridge-work of gift 
horses. But as an Englishman-and there- 
fore a European, I feel it is my duty to 
tell you quite frankly that there is con- 
siderable nervousness. in Europe about 
the true nature of the animal being 
groomed in the State Department's 
stables. We are not sure whether the 
Marshall Plan quadruped will neigh or 
growl by the time it reaches Europe. 

Let me explain what I mean. We Euro- 
peans have all learned at last, after much 
painful experience, that whereas the Ad- 
ministration proposes, Congress disposes. 
And to borrow a metaphor from one of 
H. G. Wells’ fantasies, we are inclined 
to regard the Capitol as a sort of political 
Island of Dr. Moreau. We can see the 
Marshall gift horse—or is it a lend-lease 
pony—being rowed to the shore by the 
Harriman Committee. But by the time 
Congress has operated on it and drilled 
it in ideological slogans, we are afraid 
it may leave the island and come to 
Europe as a veritable Hound of the 
Baskervilles, glowing with a baleful anti- 
red light, baying for the blood of Euro- 
pean socialists and trade unionists, and 
being sicked on by someone like Harold 
Stassen to bite any government that 
stands on the issue of socialism to the 
left of Mr. Churchill, General DeGaulle, 
or the interesting gentlemen in Greece 
who did well under the Nazis as the 
scourge of the Greek people, and are 
doing even better under Anglo-American 
management as the head-cutting saviors 
of democracy. | 


Socialists and trades unionists in Eu- 
rope are not against United States par- 
ticipation in European reconstruction. 
But they are afraid that the Marshall 
Plan may turn out to be against the 
European working class and European 
socialism. For they see it being sold to 
the American people in terms of a politi- 
cal ideology that threatens to make it 
economically un-workable. There are 
three propositions that must be under- 
stood and accepted by those who genu- 
inely want to help Europe heal her 
wounds and stand on her own feet, and 
are not primarily concerned to use 
Europe as political and eventually mili- 
tary cannon fodder for an ideological 
war against the forces of social change in 
the world. 

The first proposition is that western 
Europe cannot be made a going concern, 
cannot stand on its own feet and pay its 
way, however many dollars are pumped 
into it, except on the basis of the revival 
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of full trade and friendly political rela- 
tions with eastern Europe including the 
Soviet Union. I am delighted to see that 
Mr. Walter Lippmann has realized this 
fact. 

The second proposition is that Europe 
cannot be reconstructed against or with- 
out the workers of Europe, and that 
means without the trades unions and the 
working class political parties of Europe. 
The forces of the Right are incapable of 
carrying out the sweeping measures of 
reconstruction that are needed. They 
cannot even survive unless they are 
propped up from outside. 

The third proposition is that, whether 
British and American opinion like it or 
not, a decisively large part of working 
class, trades unions and political leader- 
ship in most of Europe, including France, 
Germany, Italy, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia and the whole of eastern Europe, 
is in the hands either of Communist 
Parties or of Socialists and Communists 


working together. That fact has got to be - 


recognized, for to ignore it means court- 
ing failure. Having recognized it we 
should decide what we want to do 
about it. 

May I suggest as a guide to our con- 
duct the following remarks in the ed- 
itorial of the London Times of March 6th 
of last year, Commenting on Mr. 
Churchill’s speech at Fulton, that great 
independent conservative newspaper ob- 
served that to suggest that Communism 
and western democracy were “irrecon- 
cilable opposites dividing or attempting 
to divide the world between them today,” 
as Mr. Churchill had done, was an as- 
sumption of despair that failed to recog- 
nize two important points: 


The first is that there are many forms 
of government intermediate between 
western democracy and communism and 
some of them may be better adapted at 
the present stage of development to the 
requirements of eastern Europe or of the 
Middle or Far East. 

The second is that while western de- 
mocracy and communism are in many 
respects opposed they have much to learn 
from each other — communism in the 
working of political institutions and in 
the establishment of individual rights, 
western democracy in the development of 
economic and social planning. 

The ideological warfare .between west- 
ern democracy and communism cannot re- 
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sult in an out and out victory for either 
side. The issue will be determined neither 
by clashes of eloquence nor by clashes of 
arms but by the success of the great na- 
tions in dealing with the problems of 
social organization in the broadest sense 
which the war has left behind it. 


I venture to suggest as another guide 
to conduct on the issue. of European 
Communism, the three remarkable arti- 
cles that appeared last June in the 
Osservatore Romano. The author was 
the Chief Editor, the veteran Count 
Giuseppe Della Torre. He made three 
principal points: The first was that the 
so-called ideological conflict cr conflict 
between east and west: was not really 
a conflict of ideologies. He said it was not 
true to describe it as -a clash between 
democracy and dictatorship, as a conflict 
of rival principles of civilization. It was 
a conflict of the national interests of great 
powers using ideologies to subserve those 
interests. The nearest historical parallel 
was the struggle between revolutionary 
France on the one hand and the counter- 
revolutionary coalition led by Great 
Britain. This time it was revolutionary 
Russia against the counter-revolutionary 
coalition led by the United States. 

Last time right and wrong were mixed 
on both sides and the issues at stake were 
matters that could and should be settled 
by peaceful negotiation and compromise. 
That was again the case today. 

Ideas cannot be destroyed by force, 
said Count Della Torre. “With war 
everything may be lost and I should like 
to know what more there is to lose after 
two world wars. With peace, everything 
can be regained.” 

The final article drew the conclusion 
that 

Whatever may be the positions and the 
opinions that we hold with regard to 

Communism, in theory and in practice, as 

a philosophy and a morality, as economics 

and politics, today or tomorrow, we can- 

not and should not, if we wish to remain 
civilized and Christian believe that we 
can overcome or modify communism ‘by 
force, by the blood and anguish, the strug- 
gles and sufferings and barbarity of war. 

If Anglo-American public opinion can 
manage to be as daringly advanced in 
regard to the forces of social change and 
social revolution in Europe as the Lon- 
don Times and the official organ of the 
Vatican, we shall win the peace. We shall 
make the values of western civilization, 
the values of the democratic, liberal 
humanist tradition that is the common 
heritage of our two countries, prevail 
throughout the world. If not we shall 
lose the peace and Western civilization 
and democracy will perish in Arma- 
geddon. 
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Soviet Baiters, Old and New! 
by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


AMERICA’S ECONOMIC SUPREMACY, by 
Brooks Adams. Harper and Brothers, New 


York. 1947. 159 pp. $2.50. 


EuroPEAN Cockpit, by William Henry 
Chamberlin. The Macmillan Co., New 


York. 1947. 330 Pp. $4.00. 


OPERATION Moscow, by Christopher Nor- 
borg. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
1947- 319 Pp. $3.50. 

GANDHI AND STALIN, by Louis Fischer. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York. 1947. 183 
pp. $2.50. ‘ 


Russta’s Europe, by Hal Lehrman. Apple- 
ton, Century Co., New York. 1947. 341 
PP. $3-75- 


OME fifty years ago, Brooks Adams, 

brother of Henry Adams, wrote a book 
called America’s Economic Supremacy. It 
was passed over with polite inattention at 
the time and would have continued to rest 
in deserved obscurity but for political de- 
velopments that have turned its far-fetched 
speculations into something “timely.” 

Up to the present, Brooks Adams has been 
somewhat better known for another book, 
The Degradation of Democratic Dogma, 
which interpreted the extension of democ- 
racy in the United States, under the leader- 
ship of Jackson, as a “degradation.” In both 
books the attitude is Olympian. Like his 
more gifted brother Henry, Brooks led an 
aloof life in which, from the eminence of 
the Adams family heritage, he looked down 
on the sweatily struggling humanity below. 

In his speculations, particularly those in 
America’s Economic Supremacy, Brooks 
Adams combined a crude economic deter- 
minism with a fatalistic concept of geo- 
graphical drift somewhat resembling the 
geo-political ideas of Hitler’s geographer, 
Haushofer. 

In fitting history to his speculations, 
Adams has no compunction against violat- 
ing truth. Thus he dismisses the Phoenicians 
as no great maritime or cultural people al- 
though they gave the world its most im- 
portant means of communication, the alpha- 
bet, and, in their colony, Carthage, built the 
greatest Mediterranean empire before Rome. 

He denies maritime achievement to any 
Asiatic people though the Arabs founded a 
great trade and political empire in the In- 
dian Ocean and in Adams’ very day, the 
Japanese were becoming one of the world’s 
great sea powers. 

As he was writing his little wizened book 
the rest of the world was applauding the 
magnificent contributions Russia was mak- 
ing to world literature and music. But, to 
Brooks Adams, obsessed with his specula- 
tions, the Russian people were incapable of 
creative accomplishments. 

_ Why then is a book so self-discrediting 
In its arbitrary distortions of history being 
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reissued? Because its thesis is that America’s 
economic advance and Russia’s occupation 
of so much of the Eurasian land mass will 
lead to conflict, a conflict which America 
can face with unconcern because it will have 
overwhelming advantages. It serves to give 
the dream of American world domination 
an added mystic aura of prophecy. 

By reviving it, the book trade has an extra 
special to add among the goods with which 
it is competing with other merchants of 
death for the profits of war incitement. By 
now the publishers’ line of these goods is a 
very long one. I will comment here on 
four other offerings. 

Chamberlin’s European Cockpit pictures 
Europe, west of the Soviet Union, as all 
“Balkanized,” all a disputed area and a 
potential battleground. His ostensible sub- 
ject, however, is merely a cover for another 
of his attacks on the Soviet Union. All re- 
cent international developments are twisted 
to the requirements of his anti-Soviet analy- 
sis. No slander is left unrepeated—the “slave 
camps,” the “orgies of rape, murder, arson 
and robbery,” on the part of the Soviet oc- 
cupation forces, the charges of “Red im- 
perialism,” etc. 

After acknowledging that there is no 
tradition of American-Russian hostility: 
“The two countries have never fought 
against each other in large scale wars. They 
have been on the same side in the two great- 
est wars of our time. There are no disputed 
territorial issues,” Chamberlin goes into the 
“four main causes of American-Soviet ten- 


sion.” All four are attributed to the Soviet © 


Union. Then, with a hypocrisy as self- 
blinded as it is revolting, he writes: “It is 
always wise to see whether there is a beam in 
one’s own national eye to offset the mote 
which one may discern in another nation’s 
eye. But close and fair examination, I think, 
will show that these four obstacles are of 
Soviet origin.” The literary frameup with 
its planted evidence has seldom been more 
grossly self-exposed ! 

This was too much even for the review- 
ers. In The Saturday Review of Literature, 
Henry Shapiro notes the general superficial- 
ity of the book, calling it a “quickie” and 
adds that in an attitude “so bitterly partisan 
he cannot escape getting involved in a num- 
ber of contradictions,” which are then devas- 
tatingly analyzed. 

In the New York Herald Tribune Books, 
Vera Micheles Dean writes: 


. . - « His hostility toward everything 
done by the Soviet government in domes- 
tic and foreign affairs since 1933 .. . is 
now too well known to require comment. 
In this book, however, he concentrates 
his fire principally on what Russia has 
done in neighboring countries. . . . It 
would have been more enlightening if, 
in addition to stating his views, which 


certainly should be heard just as much as 
those of writers who find some good in 
Russia and Poland, he had attempted to 
furnish the reader information about cur- 
rent economic and social developments. 
. . . The “iron curtain” has been pene- 
trated by a number of distinguished 
American correspondents, among them 
Leland Stowe, Joseph Harsch and James 
Reston, who, in print and over the radio, 
have indicated that the situation in coun- 
tries neighboring on Russia is not as all 
black and white as Mr. Chamberlin as- 
serts it to be. These chapters are lacking 
in historical perspective and contribute 
little to the formulation of a constructive 
American policy. 


Even C. L. Sulzberger, in the New York 
Times Book Review, notes that Mr. Cham- 
berlin, as “one of the mainstays of the New 
Leader, naturally enough follows its edi- 
torial line of merciless attacks on the Soviet 
Union,” and “allows” his bias “to run away 
with him sometimes.” 

Yet, in comparison with our next author, 
a newcomer in the ranks of anti-Sovieteers, 
Mr. Chamberlin is a temporate man. Mr. 
Christopher Norborg indicates his aim in 
the very title he chose for his book, Opera- 
tion Moscow. Operation, with a name after 
it, has come to have a distinctly military 
and aggressive connotation, and Mr. Nor- 
borg’s attack upon Moscow is a violent one. 

The material is stock anti-Sovieteer goods. 
There is the same quoting from brother 
anti-Sovieteers as “authorities.” There is the 
same assemblage of their “estimates” of 
millions of “slaves.” There is the same 
arbitrary fixing and arrangements of events 
to rationalize anti-Soviet interpretations. The 
difference lies in the frenzy of the presenta- 
tion. Mr. Norborg has still to acquire Mr. 
Chamberlin’s protessional calm. 

Louis Fischer’s new book professes to 
call men of good will into “a two-front 
war against rightist reactionaries and com- 
munism.” Whom he means by rightist re- 
actionaries is hard to decide. If fascists are 
meant, then he makes it a one-front war by 
lumping them with communists. On that sort 
of war against it reaction has grown fat, as 
Mr. Fischer could see if he would turn his 
embattled eye from left to right for a min- 
ute or two. 

In the present book he carries on his at- 
tack on the Soviet Union by way of contrast 
in which Gandhiism is equated with every- 
thing good and the Soviet system with every- 
thing evil, The “contrast” is merely a de- 
vice for reissuing the old anti-Soviet slan- 
ders including that old and repeatedly re- 
futed slander of the death penalty for 
twelve-year-olds. Mr. Fischer makes no 
acknowledgment, ot course, of the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty altogether in the 
Soviet Union. 

Again, reviews in the large press have 
felt it necessary to put some check-reins on 
such runaway anti-Sovieteering. For exam- 


ple, John Bicknell, in the New York Times, 
observed : 


In summary, it would seem that in his 
two-front war against reaction and com- 
munism, Mr. Fischer would fight the 
former with Gandhian moral suasion, 
while threatening the latter with the ulti- 
mate violence of the atomic bomb. ‘To 
the ordinary citizen, seeking peace and 
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security, this strange admixture of Gandhi- 
ism and atomic violence scarcely provides 
a happy solution. 


Finally, there is Russia’s Europe, by Hal 
Lehrman, who announced himself as an ex- 
Soviet sympathizer. He writes of the Eastern 
European countries with the bias made ex- 
plicit in his title. He writes self-consciously 
and with an apparent constant need to jus- 
tify himself. 

Mr. Lehrman’s promised Revelation re- 
duces down to the usual correspondent com- 
plaints about bedbugs, non-flush toilets, im- 
palatable food, bureaucratic runarounds, 


For a Positive 


and alleged violations of democratic 
freedoms. For all Mr. Lehrman’s. ges- 
tures toward the higher levels of jour- 
nalism, he is unable to ascend from 
the personal base. And there is something 
disgusting about complaints of  inconven- 
iences in countries that were poor to begin 
with, then were appallingly devastated and 
looted and had the greater part of their 
scanty professional groups, those needed to 
operate a modern country, exterminated by 
the master race. Equally disgusting is the 
refusal to report the self-sacrificing labors 
of reconstruction, something as heroic as the 
previous Resistance. 


Foreign Policy 


by HARRIET MOORE 


THE UNITED STATES AND Russia, by Vera 
Micheles Dean. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1947. 321 pp. Index. 
$3.00. ; 


ERA DEAN’S The United States and 
Russia is part of the American For- 
eign Policy Library of which Sumner 
Welles is Editor. It is a compact volume 
which tries to compress into 300 pages 
all that is significant about the Soviet Union 
in understanding its position in the world 
today. Condensing from Foster Rhea 
Dulles’ excellent history of American-Rus- 
sian relations, it touches on the highlights 
of the last century and a half. In the sec- 
ond part of the book, Mrs. Dean covers 
the internal political and economic structure 
of the USSR and the last two-thirds of the 
book are devoted to a history of Russia’s 
foreign policy and America’s relation to it. 
Mrs. Dean, as Research Director of the 
Foreign Policy Association, is in a good 
position to know the facts of American- 
Soviet relations. On many issues her ap- 
proach is essentially a fair-minded _ one. 
However, there are some serious gaps in this 
attitude. She continues in the position, which 
she has taken for many years, that the So- 
viet regime is almost totally undemocratic 
and that its objectives differ little from 
those of the Tsar. She is still unprepared 
even to mention in the text that there are 
foreign observers of authority. who do not 
agree with her. She merely belittles their 
books when she cites them as references in 
her appendix. 

The great value of this book is that in 
her analysis of the problems confronting 
the USSR and the United States,, Mrs. Dean 
continually stresses the fact that there is a 
Russian side to the case, that the Russian 
position is not illogical from the point of 
view of any sensible person who might be 
governing in Moscow. She adds a word or 
two to describe the impression which Ameri- 
can policies must make on the Russians. 
To cite a few examples: 


As long as the United States and Britain 
act on the theory that they are entitled to 
special treatment in world affairs because they 
are great powers, they must not be surprised 
to find Russia following the same course. 


Russia, which itself has millions of Asiat'cs 


among its population, is both genuinely con- 
cerned with the destiny of Asia and conceiv- 
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ably more aware than the Western nations 
of the problems and aspirations of peoples 
whose experience it has shared. 


Subsequent reports indicated that Russia’s 
removal of industrial material from Man- 
churia was motivated less by desire to claim 
war booty or even to use this material in its 
own plants than by fear that the Chinese 
Central Government, possibly with the aid 
of the United States, would utilize Japanese- 
built industries, left intact by war, to create 
a powerful base for future operations against 
the USSR. 


To understand Russia’s attitude toward 
the Marshall Plan, it must be borne in mind 
that the Kremlin, however unjustifiable this 
may seem to us, regards American aid to 
Eastern Europe and the Balkans as an enter- 
ing wedge for political intervention which, 
the Russians believe or claim to believe, 
could be only anti-Russian intervention. . . . 
The fate of the Marshall Plan east of Berlin 
might have been different if it had not been 
preceded by the outspokenly anti-Russian 
Truman Doctrine. 


These random quotations may serve to 
indicate the scope and the tone of Mrs. 
Dean’s survey. They cannot, of course, do 
justice to her whole argument. 

Her concluding section on the problems 
of Russo-American relations concentrates 
on two aspects—differences in political 
standards and differences in economic needs. 
Here she makes very apt criticisms of the 
general American attitude toward foreign 
policy. She rejects any idea that war is in- 
evitable. She cogently argues in favor of 
a policy based on positive objectives, not 
merely on negative reactions to everything 
Russia does. She points out that some of the 
reforms the Soviets are. promoting in East- 
ern Europe are in the American tradition 
too, but are being rejected as “Moscow in- 
spired.” She urges that the United States 
take as “the guiding thread to lead us out 
of the labyrinth of Russo-American contro- 
versies the realization that history 
does not stand still.” We must not become 
identified with supporters of the status quo 
throughout the world, with reactionaries 
wherever they seem a counterweight to Com- 
munism. While, in general, Mrs. Dean 





HARRIET MOORE was formerly Research 
Director of the American Russian Institute, 
New York. She is the author of "Soviet Far 
Eastern Policy, 1931-45" and co-author with 
Helen Gay Pratt of “Russia: A Short History." 


does not recommend any specific policies, she 
does advocate an American loan to Russia 
as the best concrete evidence of our good 
will, ‘instead of the current policy of no 
loan, no gold purchase, and few, if any, in- 


. dustrial exports. Above all, she joins with 


those who say that this country must win its 
own domestic battle for economic stability 
if it is going to win friends and influence 
people abroad. 

The book is marred here and there by 
errors of fact or by Mrs. Dean’s apparent 
desire to “cover” herself (she has been 
called “red”) by inserting a few of the tra- 
ditional gibes at Russia that she undoubtedly 
knows are not true. The worst of these is 
on page 280 where she says that statements 
that we might just as well fight the Ameri- 
can-Soviet war now have “no doubt been 
heard behind closed doors of the Politbureau 
in Moscow,” and ascribes such sentiments to 
policy-making officials in Moscow. In view 
of Russia’s war toll, such a thought could 
only be harbored by real fools in Russia and 
Mrs. Dean does not seem to regard the men 
in the Kremlin as fools. Her explanations 
that the delay in opening the Second Front 
in Europe was due entirely to technical 
problems and that the Soviet proposal for 
an. oil company in Iran duplicates the terms 
of the Anglo-Iranian oil concessions, appear 
to be deliberate distortions. 

Most of Mrs. Dean’s errors concern 
domestic affairs, such as her assertion that 
none but the Orthodox Church has been 
granted facilities for the exercises of re- 
ligious activities, or that elective bodies do 
not discuss laws, or that Stalin is still Min- 
ister of the Armed Forces. In regard to 
foreign relations she erroneously states that 
after World War II the USSR regained the 
pre-1914 boundaries of Russia and that in 
the past the Soviet Government has been re- 
luctant to accept foreign loans: The con- 
trary is actually the case. 

Mrs. Dean has done a big job in compil- 
ing a record of so much material bearing 
on current American-Soviet relations. Un- 
fortunately the very compactness of the work 
detracts from its readability and it is more 
likely to stand on the shelves of college ref- 
erence libraries than on the bedside table 
of the average American. 


Science for the People 


Wuat Is Lire, by J. B. S. Haldane. Boni 
and Gaer, New York, 1947. 241 pp, 
$3.00. 

SCIENCE ADVANCES, by J. B. S. Haldane. 
Macmillan, New York, 1947. 253 PP» 
$3.00. 


N J. B. S. Haldane we have the phenome- 

non of a scientist of the first order doing 
his best to make his scientific knowledge 
available to all the people. Haldane has two 
advantages which have made him more suc- 
cessful in this effort than perhaps any 
popularizer of science writing in English 
today. One is a natural literary gift which 
makes his work readable without any re- 
sort to the visualizing tricks and the ob- 
trusive cuteness that often disfigures popu- 
larizations of science. The other is his social- . 
ist viewpoint. This enables him to set what- 
ever he writes about in social and economic 
relationships that make it immediately rele- 
vant and comprehensible to every reader. 
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Originally the material in these books 
appeared in a radical English newspaper as 
its “science column.” Each page amazes one 
afresh at the enormous amount of useful 
information that can be concentrated in a 
few paragraphs. There is not one congested 


sentence. All this precious freight is carried . 


with graceful ease. English teachers could 
use these pages as models of concision and 
precision. Equally remarkable is the way an 
already familiar scientific fact acquires new 
values and meanings when placed in its 
social context. 

Of the two books What Is Life is the 
better organized. It is divided into four sec- 
tions which follow in order. Is Man a Ma- 
chine? —Heredity and Environment—Science 
and Society—Science for Society. The chap- 
ters in the first two sections are so well in- 
tegrated that it is hard to tell that they were, 
originally, separate “columns.” Throughout 
there are pertinent allusions to science in the 
Soviet Union and the potentialities and pur- 
poses of science in Socialist societies. 

Science Advances is divided into eight gen- 


eral sections. The first consists of brief bi- 
ographies of .great scientists whose contribu- 
tions have been highlighted by recent events. 
Among them is a penetrating analysis of 
Karl Marx as a social scientist. 

The other sections include discussions of 
Animals and Plants, Human Physiology and 
Evolution, Medicine, Hygiene, Inventions, 
Human Life and Death at High Pressures, 
and Soviet and Nazi Science. 

The section on Soviet science is the best 
brief survey of its subject that I have seen. 
It explains the new principles of Soviet sci- 
ence, the particular way it is integrated into 
Soviet life and the advances it has made, and 
the comparative stature it now holds, in each 
of the main fields of science. Accompanying 
it, not merely as a contrast to Soviet science, 
but as a realistic analysis of what is salvage- 
able in the German scientific tradition, is a 
brief survey of science under the Nazis. 

In their setting of scientific truths in a 
relevant social frame these books should be 
of value even to the scientist; to every other 
reader unquestioned treasures. —I.S. 
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1. MOTHER RUSSIA 


by Maurice Hindus 


An important contribution to our knowledge 
of the USSR and its people, 


Original Price $3.00 


2. SOUL OF THE SEA 
by Leonid Sobolev 


Short stories of the Soviet Navy by one of 
Russia's top literary figures. 


Original Price $3.00 
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3. SONS 


by V. A. Smirnov 


A powerful story of a collective farm mother 
and her sons. 
Original Price $2.75 


4. SHOOTING THE 
RUSSIAN WAR 


by Margaret Bourke-White 


Exciting account, beautifully illustrated by 
the famous photographer. 
Original Price $2.75 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Tue Musorcsky Reaper, A Life of 
Modeste Petrovich Musorgsky in Letters 
and Documents, translated and edited by 
Jay Leyda and Sergei Bertensson. W. W. 
Norton Co., New York, 1947. 474 ??- 
$6.00. 


ODESTE Musorgsky was not only one _ 


of Russia’s greatest composers. His 
letters, only a few of which have hitherto 
appeared in prudishly abridged and distorted 
translations, reflect Russian life and culture 
in the turbulent and genius studded decades 
of the nineteenth century. As the letters 
reveal, Musorgsky himself, despite preju- 
dices and shortcomings, was a man of spa- 
cious and discerning mind, a considerably 
larger personality than is allotted him in 
the traditional conception of him as a help- 
less and pitiful drunken genius. Here at last 
his remarkable letters reach us in a com- 
prehensive collection and in a good transla- 
tion. Musorgsky’s letters have been supple- 
mented with letters to him and about him 
and with relevant documents. All have been 
ingeniously woven together so that, in se- 
quence, they constitute a full and revealing 
life of the great composer. Invaluable to 
everyone interested in music the book is 
equally valuable to everyone interested in 
Russian life and culture. 


BripceE To Russia. Those Amazing Aleu- 
tians, by Murray Morgan. E. P. Dutton, 
Co., New York, 1947. 222 pp. $3.00. 


HE title of this book was probably 

concocted in the publisher’s office. It has 
no relation to the contents of the book be- 
yond the fact that, geographically, the 
Aleutians bring us close to the eastward 
limits of Soviet territory. The book limits 
itself to a study of the topography, climate, 
native population, resources and history of 
the islands. In the historical sections the 
Russian part in the discovery and explora- 
tion of the islands, and the neighboring 
lands and waters, is amply acknowledged. 
The book is interesting and readable. 


RUSSIA AND EUROPE 1789-1825, by Andria 
Lobanov - Rostouvsky, Duke University 
Press, Durham, N. C., 1947. 448 fp. 
$5.00. 


ISTORICAL writing in the traditional 

manner. The book assembles compara- 
tively little known material on a previous 
critical period in Russia’s international 
relations. 
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Mr. X and Mr. L 


by JESSICA SMITH 


THE Cop Wak, A Study in U. S. Foreign 
Policy, by Walter Lippmann. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1947. 62 pp. $1.00. 


N the July issue of Foreign Affairs and 
subsequently in Life magazine, there ap- 

peared an article by “Mr. X” entitled “The 
Sources of Soviet Conduct.” Mr. X_ has, 
without contradiction, been identified’ as 
George Kennan, formerly with the United 
States Embassy in Moscow, now director 
of the Policy Planning Staff of the De- 
partment of State. Walter Lippmann an- 
swered this article in a series of columns in 
the New York Herald Tribune now pub- 
lished in book form. Mr. Lippmann de- 
clares that the identity of Mr. X makes his 
article a document of prime importance, 
tantamount to an official statement of the 
sources of U.S. foreign policy. 

Mr.’ Lippmann’s attack on Mr. X is 
symptomatic of the conflicts among the vari- 
ous monopoly interests in this country about 
which so many rumors are flying around. 
These differences will grow sharper, on the 
surface at least, during the coming Presi- 
dential campaign, when we shall hear in- 
creasing criticisms from the Republicans of 
Administration policies which they them- 
selves have helped to formulate. But it 
would be a mistake to count too much on 
these differences, or to draw from them the 
conclusion that the danger of war will be 
less as between a Democratic or Republican 
administration, or as between one or another 
monopoly grouping. A policy of war 
against the Soviet Union, whether colder 
or hotter, sooner or later, is the common 
denominator of their common plans for an 
America-dominated world. All agree on the 
revival of the Ruhr as the core of their 
warlike aims in Europe and the building 
up of a strong imperialist base in the Far 
East, and on the support of reactionary 
forces everywhere in an effort to check the 
new people’s governments and movements 
rising irresistibly to challenge their power. 

We cannot here go into all the false 
psychological and philosophical concepts on 
which Mr. X builds his erroneous conclu- 
sions, They derive from his experiences in 
Moscow’s unhealthy and ingrown foreign 
colony, which has little or no contact with 
the reality of Soviet life, some reading of 
the Marxist classics—and obviously far 
more extensive acquaintance with anti- 
Marxist and anti-Soviet authorities—and his 
own Luce-like American Century ideas. 

Disregarding the historical record of the 
unswerving struggle for peace which has 
characterized the Soviet Union since the be- 
ginning of its existence, its continuing in- 
sistence on the possibility of peaceful co- 
existence of socialist and capitalist nations 
and unremitting efforts to bring this about, 
Mr. X finds that Soviet conduct reflects “no 
abstract love of peace and stability, no real 
faith in the possibility of a permanent happy 
co-existence of the socialist and capitalist 
worlds, but rather a continuous, persistent 
pressure towards the disruption and weaken- 
ing of all rival influence and rival power.” 
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He contends that in order to create a justi- 
fication for the maintenance of their dicta- 
torial authority at home, the Kremlin lead- 
ers are forced to stress “the menace con- 
fronting Soviet society from the world out- 
side its borders.” (A menace which does not 
exist, according to Mr. X, although his 
whole article assumes the hostility of the 
Western world to the USSR.) This also 
determines the aggressive nature of Soviet 
foreign policy. Therefore, “United States 
policy toward the Soviet Union must be 
that of a long-term, patient but firm and 
vigilant containment of Russian expansive 
tendencies.” This firm containment must be 
“designed to confront the Russians with un- 
alterable counter-force at every point where 
they show any signs of encroaching upon the 
interests of a peaceful and stable world. 
The Soviet Union must be regarded “as a 
rival, not a partner, in the political arena.” 
Moreover, “while it cannot be proved or dis- 
proved”—and here is the pay-off—Mr. X 
believes: “The possibility remains—and in 
the cpinion of this writer it is a strong one 
—that Soviet power, like the capitalist world 
of its conception, bears within it the seeds of 


its own decay, and that the sprouting of' 


these buds is well advanced.” 

In a final plea for American efforts to 
“bring about the early fall of Soviet power 
in Russia,” he argues that “the United States 
has in its power to increase enormously the 
strains under which Soviet policy must op- 
erate . . . and in this way to promote ten- 
dencies which must eventually find their 
outlet in either the break-up or gradual 
mellowing of Soviet power.” 

Mr. Lippmann agrees with the concept 
of an aggressive Soviet expansionism which 
must be checked by American power. He 
declares that his disagreement is only with 
the “strategical conception” recommended 
by Mr. X and embodied in the Truman 
Doctrine, of how to check the USSR. He 
challenges the basic assumption that Soviet 
power is inherently weak and impermanent, 
contending that any policy grounded on this 
idea is doomed to failure. Instead of exert- 
ing our pressure at “constantly shifting geo- 
graphical points,” leaving the initiative with 
the USSR and forcing the U.S. to take up 
positions where it is weakest, he advocates 
selecting those points where “our kind of 
sea and air power can best be exerted.” 
Meantime, we should build up the strength 
of what Mr. Lippmann calls “The Atlantic 
Community,” namely the nations of West- 
ern Europe and the Americas, with “a com- 
mon tradition of western Christendom.” Our 
present policy, he submits, creates for us 
the “impossibly difficult” problem of trying 
“to organize a coalition of disunited, feeble 
and immature states,” while neglecting to 
strengthen “our natural allies.” 

In the counter-strategy he proposes, Mr. 
Lippmann falls back on assumptions quite as 
fallacious as those of Mr. X. He believes 
that the present strength of the Soviet Union 
in Eastern Euroue derives wholly from the 
fact that the Red Army is now in occupation 
in a number of countries there. He ig- 


nores completely what has happened in these 
countries as a result of the war, the coming 
into power of people’s governments, and 
their determination to maintain close and 
friendly ties with the Soviet Union as es- 
sential to their reconstruction, their security 
and their independence. 

Mr. Lippmann believes that our first aim 
should be to bring about the withdrawal of 
the Red Army from Europe which would 
result in the falling apart of the Soviet 
“sphere of influence.” He counts on this as a 
way of neutralizing the countries of Eastern 
Europe and opening the way for future 
trade with them, while the United States 
consolidates the neglected Atlantic Commu- 
nity (and especially the British Common- 
wealth, France, Scandinavia, the Benelux 
countries and Italy), into such a powerful 
force that the Soviet Union would not dare 
to attack while presumably we would be in 
a position to defeat her. This would also 
serve as an effective “containment” of com- 
munism, since Mr. Lippmann further con- 
tends that the Communist Parties in East- 
ern Europe today draw their strength from 
the presence of the Red Army. 

Mr. Lippmann would have us believe 
that the Marshall Plan differs from the 


‘ Truman Doctrine in not treating those sup- 


posed to benefit from it as dependencies of 
the United States but as independent powers 
who will freely carry out their own rehabili- 
tation in their own way. But his attempt to 
convert the Marshall Plan into something 
other than it is has no more validity than 
the Marshall attempt to cover up the pur- 
poses of the Truman Doctrine simply by 
giving it another name and extending it toa 
wider area. 

The final settlement of the peace treaties 
with Germany and Austria is recognized 
by Mr. Lippmann as an essential pre-condi- 
tion for an early evacuation of the occupa- 
tion armies from Europe. In his discussion 
of the German problem, Mr. Lippmann re- 
veals a split among leading Republican 
policy makers. He rejects the Byrnes-Hoov- 
er-Vandenberg policy of a separate peace 
with Western Germany and reliance on a 
truncated Germany as part of the barrier 
to be erected against the Soviet Union. Such 
a policy, he believes, would place us at a 
disadvantage, since the German people would 
still strive for the unity championed by the 
USSR which, in his opinion, could only be 
attained through the restoration of the 
Eastern provinces now a part of Poland. 
“The Soviet Union has destroyed the unity 
of the Reich and has acquired the power to 
restore the unity of the Reich” . . . by giving 
back those provinces. (Mr. Lippmann 
brushes aside the fact that the Soviet Union 
has taken the position that there shall be no 
change in Germany’s eastern borders.) 

The United States, according to Mr. 
Lippmann, having made peace with a trun- 
cated Western Germany, would be faced 
with the situation that the latter, as a sov- 
ereign state, could then seek reunion with 
Eastern Germany by appealing to the na- 
tional sentiments of the whole German peo- 
ple, which only the Soviet Union and Po- 
land would be able to satisfy, while we 
would have nothing to bargain with. Thus, 
by making a separate peace, we would pave 
the way for a united Germany which would 
become an ally of the Soviet Union. 
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Mr. Lippmann therefore concludes that 
we should strive for a decentralized, fed- 
eral Germany, “neutralized as between Rus- 
sia and the West,” and declares that “not the 
Truman Doctrine but the Marshall Plan, 
purged of the Truman Doctrine (sic) 


‘ should be the aim of our German policy.” 


This, he argues, whether or not there were 
agreement with Russia on the German treaty, 
would identify the United States with a pol- 
icy “opposing the revival of German power 
to threaten her neighbors,” with the result 
that “we should stand forth ever more 
clearly as the champions of the vital inter- 
ests of all the peoples of Europe.” 

In his book, Mr. Lippmann says nothing 
about the disposition of the Ruhr, which is 
of course at the heart of the German prob- 
lem. This gap he has rectified in later ar- 
ticles. Writing in the Herald Tribune on 
December 4, he declared that the London 
conference had shown that Mr. Molotov 
does not intend to reach a European settle- 
ment at this time and so concludes that it is 
the intention of the Kremlin to have the Red 


Army remain in Europe. Therefore, he 
says: 


We have no choice but to build up and 
maintain an operational striking force capable, 
as Mr. Lovett argued the other day, of de- 
livering a sustained assault at long range. . . . 
As long as the Red Army holds half of Eu- 
rope in its grip and threatens the other half, 
it must be neutralized and checked by 
American military power designed specifically 
to reach the ‘vital centers from which that 
army is directed and supplied. . . . We shall 
not disarm but shall on the contrary rearm. 


Mr. Lippmann advocates putting the coal 
and steel resources of the Ruhr under an 
international statute, but under the control 
of the United States, France and Britain 
only, while using the claims of Russia and 
Poland to bargain with them about some 
vague share in the control of the Ruhr in 
return for a compromise on the Austrian 
treaty and a rectification of Germany’s east- 
ern frontiers. This throws an interesting 
light on the position of Dulles at London 
in advocating some form of international 





control of the Ruhr and on his trip to 
Paris, where he undoubtedly offered De 
Gaulle a greater share of the Ruhr resources 
than had been contemplated for France be- 
fore the reactionaries got the upper hand. 

Thus Mr. Lippmann reveals that the split 
in the ranks of the policy makers is not as 
wide as might have appeared from a reading 
of his book. Instead of his first proposal 
which seemed to advocate calling off the 
“cold war” policy of containment and 
greater efforts to reach agreement with the 
Soviet Union, he now takes the position that 
no such agreement is possible and advocates 
direct military intervention in Europe 
that might even more quickly result in a 
shooting war. He himself states categori- 
cally of the various measures he proposes: 


On none of them is there in principle a 
serious division within the country, or be- 
tween Congress and: the Executive, or among 
the recognized leaders of the two parties. 


Americans who want peace will conclude 
that the only way to get it is through a new 
foreign policy and new leaders. 


REVIEW AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page 6) 


The price of bread and flour will be reduced an average of 12 
per cent compared to the former rationed price; the price of cereals 
and macaroni, about 10 per cent; meats, fish, fats, sugar, confec- 
tionery, salt, potatoes and vegetables will retain their former 
rationed prices. Some items, like tea, milk, eggs and fruit, which 
were excessively low under rationing and high in the commercial 
stores, will be adjusted. On manufactured goods, like shoes, fabrics, 
knitwear, the prices will be less than a third than the previous 
commercial prices, but higher than the former low rationed prices. 
Tobacco products will retain the former rationed prices. Beer will 
be reduced 10 per cent, and vodka and wines will remain the ‘same. 

The decree indicates that the government plans further price 
reductions in the future, which will be tantamount to additional 
increases in real wages. 

These, briefly, are the facts that are soberly presented in the 
decree. It was natural that prior to the decree, with perhaps some 
rumors of it afloat, there should have been a flurry of buying in 
the Soviet stores. But the hysteria in the American press, following 
the Voice of America broadcast of “raids” and “runs” and “panic,” 
was completely out of proportion and was a purely hopped-up 
hoax. Especially the wishful thinking of some of the Soviet 
“experts” and some of our Congressmen that the Soviet economic 
system was cracking up. 

The early press comments on the decree, are a little more sober, 
including such assessments as Reuters attributed to London finan- 
cial circles, that the currency reforms are “an essential corollary” 
to the abolition of rationing. 


On Moral Leadership 


T° THE GREAT MAJORITY OF OUR CITIZENS WHO READ ONLY THE 
news that is screened to suit the purposes of the powers that 
be, the proceedings of the U.N. are seen as a simple struggle 
betweeen right and wrong, with the right always on our side of 
every issue. F 
' They know nothing of the concessions offered by the Soviet 
Union on important points, nor of its championship of basic human 
rights for the colonial peoples, nor the actions of the U.S. repre- 
sentatives on this issue. 

Consider what happened in the Trusteeship Committee on the 


question of the South African Government’s refusal to bring its - 


South West African Mandate territory under UN trusteeship as 
recommended by the previous session of the Assembly! India insisted 
that South Africa was, legally, as well as morally, bound to submit 
a trusteeship agreement. Nineteen nations spoke in support of that 
position. The United States through Dulles insisted that no legal 
obligation existed. He could only hope that “in the long run” the 
“moral power” of the UN would produce a trusteeship agreement. 
The colony-holding powers—and Greece—supported this position. 
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Two resolutions were offered, one by India rebuking and prac- 
tically ordering, the other by Denmark expressing regret and hope. 
The Soviet Union strongly supported the Indian resolution and 
declared an attempt to artificially conciliate the two positions would 
be futile. The outcome was a resolution merely urging the govern- 
ment of South Africa “to propose for the consideration of the 
Third Session of the General Assembly a Trusteeship agreement 
for the territory of South West Africa.” Despite American opposi- 
tion, it passed; 27 for, 20 against, 4 abstentions. 

Again in the Trusteeship Committee, on October 12, our rep- 
resentative, this time Francis Sayre, was voted down several times 
by margins of one to four votes. He was opposing Soviet resolu- 
tions calling upon the colonial powers to submit to the UN several 
kinds of information—social, economic, political—that will enable 
comparison of conditions in the colonies with those in the ruling 
countries. He argued that relations with colonies are a “domestic” 
affair according to the UN Charter, adding that in Puerto Rico 
(which got into the debate) and its other island colonies, the U.S. 
is “absolutely sovereign.” 


In the Political and Security Committee on November 17 a reso- 
lution reaffirming one adopted by last December’s Assembly was 
passed 29 to 16 with 5 abstentions, against the opposition of the 
colonial powers, including our delegate, Charles Fahy. The reso- 
lution held that the conditions of Indians in South Africa, about 
which the government of India complained, were impairing rela- 
tions between India and South Africa. It called upon the latter 
government to confer with India and Pakistan about the matter. 


A more serious blow was dealt to the claim of the United States 
to moral leadership in the discussion and vote on the resolution 
transferring to the UN the functions and powers of the League of 
Nations over international conventions on the white slave traffic 
and traffic in obscene publications. These conventions contained 
clauses permitting a major power to declare that its adherence did 
not bind all its colonies, territories or protectorates. That is, slavery 
of the worst sort for women and children and the seduction of 
youth by obscene publications could continue among those whom 
Kipling called “Lesser tribes without the law.” 


The Soviet Union introduced an amendment deleting these clauses 
of exemption for colonial powers. It was adopted, against oppo- 
sition led by the British and supported by our delegate—this time 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Of course she does not want traffic in white 
slaves and in obscene publications. But delegations act as a unit, 
and the general strategy of the United States and Great Britain is to 
stand together against the Soviet Union. 


But the American people are not yet in that position. And if 
ways and means can be devised to get to them the facts they do 
not now know, they will refuse to be debased before the other 
nations. 
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On Wages in Russia 


Question: I should like to know what the 
people get in wages in Russia, C.E.G., Dan- 
ville, Indiana. 


Answer: Working people in the Soviet 
Union are paid wages corresponding to the 
type of work they do and the skill they pos- 
sess. Wages and hours, as well. as conditions 
of labor, are negotiated through trade union 
committees with management. On the basis 
of the total wage fund established in the 
economic plan, in the drawing up of which 
the trade unions participate, the Ministry 
and trade union for each branch of industry 
draw up the wage scales for each separate 
industry. The application of the wage rates 
in separate establishments is negotiated by 
local trade union committees with manage- 
ment. There is, of course, a considerable 
differential in wages for skilled as against 
semi-skilled or unskilled labor, and a series 
of labor grades, usually eight categories, 
are worked out of the different jobs in 
each industry. 

Roughly wages may run somewhere be- 
tween the average of about 600 rubles a 
month to 2,000 and more. 

The system prevalent in the Soviet Union 
is that of piecework. Again the basic norm 
of work per hour and piecework rates are 
established on an industry-wide basis, and 
its local application by negotiation between 
union and management. A special feature 
of payment for piecework in the Soviet 
Union is additional pay for the worker who 
exceeds the set norms of production, the 
extra pay being progressively larger in 
keeping with the greater output. 

In addition to money wages, all workers 
and employees in the Soviet Union get bene- 
fits under the social security fund, te which 
the workers do not contribute any part of 
their earnings. ‘The social security fund pro- 
vides free medicine, hospitalization, rest 
homes, vacations, maternity leave and a 
whole series of other recreational and edu- 
cational facilities extended to the worker 
free of charge. 

For further information on the Soviet 
wage system, see the articles by John Abt 
in our March and April issues of last year. 


On Classes in the USSR 


Question: Is there any truth in the asser- 
tion that the Soviet system is slowly build- 
ing up a class structure similar to that 
which prevails today in the United States? 
R.L., New York City. 


Answer: There is no truth whatsoever in 
this assertion. The Soviet Union could not 
possibly build a class structure of society 
similar to that of the United States because 
the social formation upon which classes in 
our capitalist society rest is non-existant in 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union, being 
a socialist country, does not have, for in- 
stance, a class of financiers or manufacturers 
who employ another class of people, work- 
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ers or employees, who work ‘for them for 
wages or salaries. 

In the Soviet Union all means of produc- 
tion and distribution are socialized—owned 
by the people through the State. Land is in 
the main cooperatively owned by the col- 
lective farmers who themselves till the soil. 
That makes for the absence of other classes 
that are found in the United States and 
other capitalist countries, namely, agricul- 
ural wage-workers and landlords. 

While there are other differences in the 
two societies, those mentioned above show 
the basic differences in social and economic 
formation of the two countries. 


On Alsop’s Allegations 


Question: Would you please comment on 
the article by Joseph Alsop, alleging Soviet 
atrocities against the Germans. H.B.S., Am- 
herst, Colo. 


Answer: A careful reading of Mr. Al- 
sop’s article reveals that contrary to the 
impression the article seeks to create, he 
personally did not interview any of the 
people whose stories he relates, so, of course, 
he has no direct firsthand knowledge of the 
truth or falsity of these atrocity stories. Nor 
is he able to judge whether the would-be 
victims of atrocities are to be trusted or if 
they merely are telling the stories in order 
to ingratiate themselves with some of the 
American and British authorities in Ger- 
many.. 

Mr. Alsop is himself conscious of the 
lack of a true basis for these stories and he, 
therefore, covers himself by saying that the 
stories come from a mass of data and that 
they were supposedly checked by some un- 
named American officials. 

This article and others that Mr. Alsop 
has written lately seem to be apologies for 
the failure of the American authorities in 
Germany to proceed with denazification. 
One of the objectives of this is to create 
sympathy for the unregenerated Nazis by 
filling the American press with stories of 
Russian atrocities. 


On Petkow and Mikolajcezyk 


Question: 
VIEWS 


I would like to know your 
on Nikola Petkov and Stanislaw 
Mikolajczyk, whose persecution I find hard 
to understand from all reports that I have 
seen. What do the “peasant parties” stand 
for? C.G.S., Marlboro, Vermont. 


Answer: Nikola Petkov was found guilty 
by a Bulgarian court of espionage and 
treasonable activity against his country. He 
was found to have connections with fascist 
elements outside his country plotting the 
overthrow of the Bulgarian government. 
Mikolajczyk fled his own country in se- 
crecy, allegedly with the assistance of for- 
eign powers in Poland. He was subse- 
quently repudiated by the leadership of his 
own Peasant Party. 


Formerly Premier of the fascist-inclined 
Polish government-in-exile in London, 
Mikolajezyk at first refused to return to 
Poland to take part in forming the Pro- 
visional Government after liberation. Sub- 
sequently he did return as a result of Amer- 
ican and British pressure and became a 
member of the Cabinet. He played a very 
dubious role, losing contact with the people 
of Poland and grouping around him the 
dissident, anti-government elements. 

The Peasant Parties in Eastern Europe 
are agrarian parties who represent a section 
of the peasantry in their respective countries. 
The section of the peasantry represented in 
Poland was in the main land-possessing, who 
previously employed landless peasants on 
their land, and therefore opposed some of 
the land reform measures that benefited the 
poor peasantry, as well as other democratic 
measures of the new Polish government. 
The peasant parties are represented in par- 
liaments and governments in their respective 
countries. 


On Hottelet’s Statements 


Question: Richard C. Hottelet in an article 
in Redbook Magazine of August, 1947, 
makes the following statements: (a) 
Russian is allowed to import books, maga- 
zines or newspapers for himself, not even 
foreign communist literature; (b) The aver- 
age family lives in one room, shares a 
kitchen and flush toilet; (c) All foreign 
movies, including “Bambi,” which was sud- 
denly yanked off the Moscow screen, have 
been forbidden as dangerously bourgeois; 
(d) All mail in and out of the Soviet Union 
is censored. What, if any, of the above is 
true? R. H. H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Answer: The Soviet Union spends large 
sums of money, particularly in the United 
States, for subscriptions and purchases of 
magazines and newspapers from technical 
dictionaries to the latest fiction. There are 
many libraries in the Soviet Union which 
carry foreign literature, periodicals and 
newspapers. Individual Russians are allowed 
to import books and periodicals. 

It is true that in large cities, many fam- 
ilies still live in only one room. This is due 
to insufficient housing particularly as a 
result of the terrific destruction of entire 
towns and cities in the last war. The Soviet 
Union has an unprecedented cogstruction 
boom in housing. Their hope is that in a 
few years the living conditions will improve 
and that all families will have apartments 
or houses of their own. This condition does 
not prevail in the villages where practically 
every farming family has a home of its own. 

It is not true that all foreign movies have 
been banned. On the other hand, it is true 
that they exercise rather exacting taste in 
their selection of the movies they care to 
show. 

The allegation that all mail in and out 
of the Soviet Union is censored is untrue. 
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THE REAL ISSUES AT 


(Continued from page 7) 

What are the obstacles to a settlement? 
Most important is the failure of the three 
Western Powers to carry out complete 
demilitarization in their zone or to imple- 
ment the break-up of cartels and land 
reform. The Potsdam declaration pledged 
all the allies to carry through these re- 
forms. The great trusts and the power 
of the land owners were the twin pillars 
on which German militarism from Bis- 
marck to Adolf Hitler rested. 

There can be no dispute that in the 
Eastern Zone all German war factories 
and military installations have been de- 
stroyed. That fact has been vouched for 
by a Four Power Commission sent to 
the zone by the Control Commission. 
Equally, there can be no dispute that a 
similar program has not been carried 
out in the West. Not surprisingly, the 
Russians (and the Germans for that mat- 
ter) are suspicious of the new list of 
factories for dismantlement which omit 
a number of known war factories, while 
including soap-making factories, under- 
takings manufacturing mining equip- 
ment and other enterprises which while 
certainly not dangerous for war might 
be considered a threat to their industrial 
competitors in Britain and America. 

The failure to destroy these founda- 
tions of fascism has led in its turn to 
a breakdown of denazification in the 
West. Control Commission officials can 
point to millions of questionnaires which 
have been inflicted on the unfortunate 
Germans in an effort to discover their 
connections with the Nazi regime. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of “little Nazis” have 
been sacked or put in prison to await 
trial. But the real Nazis, the industrialists 
and landowners who financed Hitler 
when he was destroying the Weimar 
Republic and backed him until five min- 
utes past twelve, are still there. 

Is it surprising that the Russians are 
suspicious when Dinkelbach, who was 
a director of the German steel trust under 
Hitler, retains his job under British mili- 
tary administration? 

Then in regard to land reform the 
measures suggested for the British, 


French and American zones (which 


have not yet been put into effect) have 
been unanimously condemned by the 
German democratic parties. They not 
only compensate the great landlords but 
they allow them to keep the best of the 
land and the implements for themselves. 
Nothing is done to prevent them hand- 
ing over part of the divided estates to 
friends and relatives while those people 
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who may be given land under the reform 
will take over at the same time an intol- 
erable burden of debt. 

The simple fact is that in the Eastern 
Zone the administration while making 
many mistakes, has worked on the prin- 
ciple that the war of the United Nations 
was fought against fascism and that 
therefore the liquidation of the bases on 
which German fascism rested must be 
the first task of the occupying Power. 
In the West, the three Allied administra- 
tions, although perhaps sometimes actu- 
ated by the best of intentions, have 
evaded this issue of fascism and there- 
fore they have been unable to mobilize 
the best elements of the German work- 
ing class on whom alone in the long run 
the reconstruction of the country 
depends. 

When acded to this the American 
Military Government and the American 
Federation of Labor carry their war 
against communism into Western Ger- 
many, they, inevitably begin to find allies 
in the very people who created Hitler’s 
Reich. 

Thus the Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 
ence has brought to a head not only the 
German problem but all the underlying 
differences which now divide the allies. 

Around this central division, many 
battles will be fought. No doubt the issue 
of Germany’s Eastern frontiers will pro- 
voke stormy debates, though the whole 
world knows that they will not be 
altered, and that the only effect of bring- 
ing them up for discussion is to raise 
false hopes among the millions of refu- 
gees trying to find a new life in their 
homeland. Many difficulties have to be 
overcome in order to reach agreement on 
creating single parties throughout the 
Reich, and on amalgamating the econ- 
omies of Eastern and Western Germany 
which have taken on such differing 
shapes since 1945. Reparations remains 
a difficult problem which is complicated 
by the fact that the rich western provinces 
are down to little more than thirty per 
cent of pre-war output. 

Nevertheless if agreement could be 
reached on the underlying problems the 
rest could be achieved. Progressive opin- 
ion in Britain is bewildered by the turn 
of events, dispirited by the breakdown 
of cooperation between the wartime allies 
which they had looked to a Labor Gov- 
ernment to preserve. In America there 
must be a growing body of opinion 
which is alarmed at the course which 
events are taking. The genuine demo- 





cratic organizations in German look to 
the progressive forces of the world to aid 
them in their fight to root out fascism 
and to build a united democratic country. 
The forces of progress in the world today 
are too strong to be defeated even though 
the hopes of progressive mankind may 
receive another setback in London. 


RECENT SOVIET 
DEVELOPMENTS 


(Continued from page 17) 


Kura River, near Minchegaur village in 
Azerbaidzhan, resuming a project the 
war interrupted. It will form the largest 
artificial reservoir in the world (565 
billion cubic feet), will supply cheap 
electric power to the Baku oilfields and 
Transcaucasian industrial centers, and 
irrigate more than 3,500,000 acres of arid 
land. 
s 


GARDEN WEEK was recently cele- 


brated throughout the RSFSR. State and — 


collective farms are extending orchards 

and berry patches and putting in new 

ones. : 
* 

COLORED COTTON cultivated in 
the Central Asian republics is already be- 
ing manufactured into cloth in Riga mills. 

* 

WITH.5,000 additional movie theaters, 
including 3,000 mobile ones, planned for 
the rural areas of the USSR by the be- 
ginning of this year, the villages now 
have 16,000 motion picture theaters as 
against 15,000 before the war. 

° 

NEARLY 1,200,000 village and col- 
lective farm people belong to theatrical 
art circles in the RSFSR alone. After lo- 
cal competitions, the best of them have 
been selected to perform in the capital 
cities of each Republic. 

* 

THE USSR has been accepted as a 
member of the International Amateur 
Athletic Federation, opening the way for 
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her to compete in the 1948 Olympic 


Games. ‘ 


ONE MILLION DOSES of anti-chol- 
era vaccine have been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Egyptian Government, with- 
out charge; by the Soviet Government. 
An interesting commentary on the verac- 
ity of anti-Sovieteers such as Walter 
Winchell who broadcast that the USSR 
had sent cholera germs to Egypt! 

. 

SOVIET PERFORMERS won most 
of the prizes in music and dancing at 
the International Youth Festival at 
Prague, where 17,000 young men and 
women from 71 countries participated. 
Dancers of the Moisseyev troupe took 
first place in a contest of national dances. 
In song composition the young Soviet 
song composer A. Novikov, took first 
prize with “A Song of Youth” that was 
adopted as the theme song of the festi- 
val. The young Soviet pianist, Arnold 
Kaplan, shared first prize with the Czech 
pianist, Z. Gilek, and two young Soviet 
orchestral composers, Karen Khachatur- 
ian and Alexei Muravlev, shared first 
prize in the competition in orchestral 
composition. 


Typical of the careers of young Soviet 
artists are the two winners in orchestral 
composition. Karen Khachaturian, a 
young Armenian composer, is a student 
at the Moscow Conservatory. He is 
married and his wife is also a student 
at the Conservatory. Both live on gov- 
ernment stipends awarded to gifted 
youths. 

Muravlev is Khachaturian’s friend and 
fellow student at the Conservatory. His 


AT THE UN GENERAL 


(Continued from page 9) 

In both cases, the Slav states abstained 
from any contact with these two UN 
organisms, established over their fierce 
protest. Undoubtedly, a special Assembly 
meeting on Greece will come next 
Spring, the purpose of which will be to 
pillory Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bul- 
garia, and lay the basis for direct Ameri- 
can intervention in Greece under the 
guise of carrying forward a UN decision. 


The resolution against war-mon- 
gering stands with the Palestine decision 
as a great advance made by the Council. 
This was the Soviet Union’s main con- 


- tribution to the second Assembly, and 


father works at a plant in the Urals; all 
his three children are gifted musically 
and are studying at musical conservator- 
ies on government stipends. 


THE RUSSIANS have invented a 
new kind of synthetic stone—diopsidite. 
It looks like white marble, is hard as 
granite, will not erode under frost, heat, 
rain or wind. 


ASSEMBLY 


focussed world attention on American 
foreign policy. Even though the United 
States was able to water down the Soviet 
proposal—which originally condemned 
the USA, Greece and Turkey by name— 
the consensus of opinion was that the 
Soviet Union had won an important 
political and moral victory. 


The UN session as a whole, however, 
was not a victory for peace. It exposed, 
indeed, how dangerous the crisis of 
American-Soviet relations has become. 
For the next session to achieve something 
more constructive, a fundamental change 
of American policy toward the Soviet 
Union and the democratic forces of the 
world will be necessary. 
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(Continued from page 13) 


The polls were open from 7 a.m. to 
p.m. A sound-proof felt-lined ballot box 
was provided for each candidate. The 


‘ voter after registering at the polling sta- 


tion was given a little rubber ball to be 
concealed in his closed fist. He then went 
to the ballot boxes and thrust his hand 
into each box, secretly releasing the ball 
in the box of the candidate of his choice. 

Excluded from the franchise were col- 
laborators and war criminals; “enemies 
of the people” or others condemned to 
hard labor with perpetual loss of civil 
and political rights; and, temporarily, 
those sentenced to loss of political rights 
for shorter periods; and mental incom- 
petents. 

Consolidated official returns showed 
the electorate as 602,000; votes for the 
Democratic Front, 505,304; for inde- 
pendents, 280; invalid ballots, 36,816; 
thus giving a total of 542,400 votes cast. 
Exceptionally strong popular support for 
the Hoxha regime is shown by the fact 
that invalid and independent ballots, if 
these be interpreted as votes for the 
Opposition, totaled only 7 per cent of all 
votes cast, as against 10 per cent in 
Yugoslavia and 30 per cent in Bulgaria. 

The Tirana radio reported “the elec- 
tions were held in complete order and 
calm. .. . The Greek minority in south- 
ern Albania also voted despite the advice 
of Greek Nationalists to boycott the elec- 
tions .. . for the first time in their lives 
the people of Albania went to a really 
free election today.” 

The name “Democratic Front,” the 
title of the winning list, signifies a coali- 
tion of several anti-fascist forces, includ- 
ing non-Communists. Deputies of the 
Democratic Front, therefore, may be, but 
are not necessarily Communists. The ten- 


dency in some papers to use these terms . 


interchangeably obscures the united front 
character of the anti-fascist struggle. 

The Constituent Assembly of 82 depu- 
ties elected by the Democratic Front 
drafted a new constitution* for a Peo- 
ple’s Republic, which was promulgated 
March 15, 1946. 

Among its more significant provisions 
are these: Power is derived irom the 
people. Private property is guaranteed 
but provision is made for nationalization 
of the principal means of production. 
Large land holdings-are to be broken up; 
the church is separated from the state, 
but religious freedom is preserved. 

_ A planned economy is projected; private 
inheritance protected; monopolies pro- 
hibited. Freedom of speech, press and 
assembly and personal inviolability and 
secrecy of the mail are guaranteed. The 


—_—_—_.. 


* Copies of the Constitution in English may 
be obtained from Bishop F. S. Noli, 28 Blagden 
St, Boston, Mass. 
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constitution contains such provisions as: 
“The land belongs to those who till 
it.” “All citizens are equal regardless of 


nationality, race or religion.” “Women — 


are equal to men in all walks of life, 
private, political or social.” 

With so significant an accomplishment 
as the establishment of a people’s demo- 


cratic government for the first time in © 


history, it is regrettable that the U.S. has 
not lent the Albanians a helping hand. 
Instead, we have twice blocked her ad- 
mission to the United Nations, have 
withdrawn our representatives and 
charged her with aiding the Greek 
guerrillas. 

Albania with her scant million people 
is hardly what the U.S. is afraid of. But 
we are trying to use her in our mistaken 
game of power politics with the Soviet 
Union. Unfortunately this can only result 
in our losing whatever influence we once 
had ih Albania. 

We should, instead,.extend a hand of 
real welcome from the world’s oldest 
republic to one of the world’s newest. We 
should offer needed relief and aid in 
reconstruction, unconditionally, in good 
faith and with an open heart and hand. 
We should return our diplomats to 
Tirana, and urge the Albanians to send 
representatives here. We should promote 
cultural interchanges. We should encour- 
age and support Albania’s admittance to 
the United Nations. 
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TEACHERS DISCUSS THEIR PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 15) 


and movement. When children are out 
in the fields, they .naturally pull up 
weeds and flowers. So in our children’s 
homes,* we direct this instinctive play into 
useful channels. We organize the chil- 
dren to gather vegetables from the gar- 
den, to pick edible mushrooms in the 


woods and bring them back to eat; we . 


show them what kind of leaves can be 
used for tea substitutes, and how to dry 
the leaves and brew the tea. Through 
such small things we open the way to 
more important tasks. 

In the lively discussion that followed, 
I noticed how eagerly and seriously the 
teachers approached every problem con- 
nected with their work. Present, along 
with teachers who had continued their 
teaching in the rear all through the days 
of the war were a number who had 
fought in the Red Army and were just 
back, still in uniform, to resume their 
regular profession. There were a num- 
ber of teachers from the occupied re- 
gions, where school buildings, books, and 
materials had been almost wholly de- 
stroyed, where they faced new and difh- 
cult problems. 

First to enter the discussion after 
Svadkovsky’s report was Professor San- 
trosian of the Armenian State Univer- 
sity. He stressed the idea that every 
child, girl or boy, should learn certain 
essentials of housework as well as other 
types of work, so that every human being 
should be equipped to serve himself in 
day to day living. 

“I want to emphasize,” he said, “what 
the speaker has said about the importance 
of a sense of success. The child cannot be 
expected to develop a love of work until 
he has mastered the fundamental habits 
of creative labor, can do his work well, 
and feel the satisfaction deriving from 
his own creative work. Success in the 
fulfillment of a task is the fundamental 
factor in bringing about a change of 
attitude from dislike of work to love of 
work. Without experiencing the joy of 
success no one will ever understand the 
importance of his work. Flexible meth- 
ods of training are required—punishment 
is not the way—rewards are always much 
more effective in getting results.” 

A teacher from Georgia spoke up. He 
had been sent to take charge of a chil- 
dren’s home which had gotten entirely 
out of hand. The place was a mess, the 


children undisciplined, and the staff 
* The reference here is to the homes for orphans 
which had to be organized on.a large scale during 


the war. The term ‘“‘orphanage’’ is never used in the 
Soviet Union. 
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once. 


could not do anything with them. He 
discovered that none of the children 
had been given any chores or responsi- 
bilities. The former director had insti- 
tuted a system of punishment of the chil- 
dren for not doing the things that they 
had never been properly organized to do. 
The new director changed all that at 
As soon as the children were 
drawn into the day-to-day work of run- 
ning the home, growing vegetables and 
so on, the whole atmosphere was 
changed. Instead of punishments, a sys- 
tem of simple rewards were introduced. 
The names of the students who per- 
formed their tasks best, whether it was 
making beds, cutting wood or planting 
vegetables, were posted each week. It de- 
veloped that the greatest punishment 
was to have their names omitted from 
this list. Then there was the case of 
little Marusia who one bright day fin- 
ished her work before the others and 
was ready to run off to the woods and 
play. That led a whole Stakhanovite 
movement among the children which 
involved not merely getting a certain 
task done within a given time, but see- 
ing how much they could exceed it. Of 
course that gave rise to the problem of 
watching very carefully that the children 
should not overwork. 

Another teacher discussed the question 
of instilling regular habits of study, 
which she felt had been somewhat neg- 
lected during the war when so many 
other tasks had been required of children. 
She emphasized the importance of study- 
ing the different potentialities of different 
age groups and of different individuals so 
that their full capacities might be utilized 
to the best advantage, but ‘on the other 
hand making sure that children more 
backward than others should not be ex- 
pected to accomplish tasks beyond them. 
She stressed the importance of individual 
attention to children and giving full 
scope to individual expression. 

Leavin, a young teacher from Chelia- 
binsk, commented: 

“In the first fifteen years of our edu- 
cation under the Soviet system we not 
only destroyed much of the old system 
(even some of the good things which 
later we had to restore) but we also built 
many new things. We made many mis- 
takes in that period of laboratory work, 
emphasis on labor in education and so 
on, but I think we cannot deny that there 
were many positive factors‘in our work 
in those days. In the next period we 
corrected those mistakes—but I think to 


some extent we over-corrected—that we 
threw out the baby with the bath. In 
the first period our schools were full of 
workshops and machinery. But in the 
next, when we tried to reach a better 
balance, there were schools which 
eliminated all handwork and went back 
almost completely to the old system. 
During the war, of necessity, that was 
changed again. Our children were en- 
gaged in many-sided activities in addi- 
tion to their lessons. I think we must 
make the fullest use of the experience 
of the war years—and this time keep 
what was best in it. . . . Above all we 
must avoid formalism in our approach, 
We must be careful not to eliminate en- 
tirely all the productive work that was 
necessary during the war and return to 
pure classroom work.” 

Professor Shapiro, of the Department 
of Moral Training of the Institute of 
Pedagogy, said: 

“Moral training is also necessary. Labor 


. alone is not enough. That was shown by 


the experience of the Nazis. They taught 
their young people to work—but look at 
their moral attitudes. Not work by itself 
must be glorified, but the meaning of 
work for the material arid spiritual well- 
being of our people. We have not sufh- 
ciently gone into this aspect of the sub- 
ject.” 

A professor from the Institute of Fam- 
ily Training in Gorky spoke of the im- 
portance of the attitude of the family 
toward the results of children’s activities 
and advocated more lectures and classes 
for parents to reconcile the approach 
at home and the approach in the school. 
Families must be taught to understand 
that recognition of good work, family 
recognition or social recognition as the 
case may be, is the highest award. Prizes 
and material awards had their place, of 
course, but those children who habitually 
performed their tasks well only in order 
to get a treat of ice-cream or a visit to 
the movies, would be apt to work only 
superficially and in the long run would 
lose out. 

This account is necessarily a sketchy 
one, since it deals with only one aspect 
of discussions which covered the whole 
field of pedagogy. In future articles I 
shall deal with what I saw in some of 
the schools I visited. 
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Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 


Watch and ask for: showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


THE GREAT GLINKA 


The life and loves of the great 
Russian composer of "Ivan Susa- 
nin" and "Russlan and Ludmilla,” 
starring Boris Chirkov_as Glinka. 
Directed by Lev Arnshtam. 


THE WINNER 


Lusty comedy-musical of Russia 
today, starring Ilya Perevertsev 


. and. Irina Cheredniakhenko. Di- 


rected by Andrei Frolov. 


THE MIRACLE OF 


DR. PETROV 
(In the Name of Life) 


The triumphant story of a Russian 
doctor in a challenging drama of 
contemporary life. Directed by 


‘Alexander Zarki and Joseph Hei- 
fits, producers of "Baltic Deputy." 


RUSSIAN BALLERINA 


Backstage story of the Russian 
ballet with beautiful dancing and 
music. Featuring Galina Ulanova. 


PAGEANT OF RUSSIA 


A thrilling record in color of the 
physical culture parade, with first 
color pictures from various Soviet 
Republics. With English narration. 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE 


Directed by Sergei Eisenstein, 
with Nikolai Cherkassov, star of 
“Alexander Nevsky." Music by 
Prokofieff. 


STONE FLOWER 
First Prize Color Film at the In- 


ternational Cinema Festival at ° 


Cannes. 
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The publication of this book is an 
important literary event. For this 
masterpiece by one of Russia’s great- 
est artists has been out-of-print in 
America for ten years. With its bril- 
liant, informative introduction by 
Howard Fast, it is a must for your 
reading enjoyment and for your li- 
brary. $2.50 
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The most complete and detailed pic- 
ture of current Soviet medical prac- 
tice together with an up-to-date and 
comprehensive study of the whole 
history of medicine and health pro- 
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world’s foremost authority on medi- 
cal history. $4.00 
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Here is the inspiring pic- 
ture of a nation rising again 
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conclusive evidence of a na- 
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peace. 
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